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Suppose America depended on 
this kind of “common carrier’ 





Lav’s suppose that railroads had 
only man power —no equipment 
whatever—and that their employees 
had to transport America’s freight 
on their backs. 

If each railroad employee could 
carry on his back 75 pounds of 
freight 15 miles a day, to move a 
ton of freight one mile would cost, 
at present wage rates, $18.45. This 
means that your individual freight 
billon the things you consume would 
amount to $84,473.69 per year. 

But actually, of course, the rail- 
roads provide each worker with 
$20,265 worth of such “tools” as cars 


and engines and the tracks on 
which they run. These tools so 
greatly multiply the transportation 
output of each worker that the 
average cost of moving a ton of 
freight one mile is only 14¢. 

So it’s easy to see how important 
it is to everyone in America that 
the railroads have the best equip- 
ment available. 

Right now, railroads are adding 
new locomotives...freight cars... 
passenger trains...signals...rail... 
all sorts of improvements just as 
fast as they can get them. 

To keep on improving America’s 
great rail transportation system, the 
railroads must be allowed to earn 
enough to supply their workers with 
even more and better “tools.” Only 


in this way can they continue to 

provide the low-cost, efficient trans- 

portation that is so essential to the 

very life and prosperity of our nation. 
ra 


LISTEN TO THE RAILROAD HOUR present- 
ing the world’s great musical comedies. 
Every Monday evening over the ABC net- 
work, 8-8:45 Eastern, Mountain and 
Pacific Time; 7-7:45 Central Time. 
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Calendar of Events 


Nov. 25-27—Nat’l Council for Social 
Studies, Chicago 

Nov. 30—Dec. 4—AVA, Milwaukee 

Dec. 3-6—Chief State School Officers, 
Madison 

Dec. 6-10—N ational Rehabilitation 
Assn, Madison 

Dec. 29-30—Nat’l Council of Teachers 
of Mathematics, Columbus, Ohio 

Feb. 11—Southern WEA, Madison 

Feb. 26-Mar. 2—National Association 
of Secondary Principals, Chicago 

Feb. 27—Mar.. 2—-AASA, St. Louis 


On the Cover 


RANVILLE STATION is 

one of the homely, friendly 
spots in Wisconsin familiar to 
Donald McBain and known to 
many of us in its changing mood. 
Mr. McBain, born in Ashland in 
1918, is a graduate of the Layton 
School of Art in Milwaukee. He 
began showing his paintings in 
mid-west juried exhibitions while 
a junior in art school. At the time 
of his death in 1947 he was vice 
president of the Art Director 
Display Corporation. 

The Journal is indebted to the 
Layton School of Art for the pho- 
tograph from which the engrav- 
ing was made. 


N THIS Journal you will find 

the WEA convention reports 
of the Committee on Public Rela- 
tions and the Defense of ‘Democ- 
racy through Education, the Wel- 
fare Committee, and the Secre- 
tary. In the December issue you 
will read the recommendations of 
the Council on Education, the 
Committee on Retirement, and 
the Committee on Local Associa- 
tions as they have been adopted 
by the Representative Assembly. 

These recommendations be- 
come the platform for education 
in Wisconsin which will be vig- 
orously pushed by the officers of 
your local and state associations. 
As teachers individually become 
acquainted with the officially 
adopted policies of their profes- 
sional organization they will be 
in a better position to perform a 
good piece of public relations 
work and will strengthen their 
profession. 
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Don’t Gamble Your Children’s Safety 


Buy SUPERIOR All-Steel 
Safety SCHOOL COACHES 


More THAN MERE TRANSPORTATION to and from school 
is needed for your children. They’re entitled to safe 
transportation, too. And safe transportation to and 
from school means Superior All-Steel Safety School 
Coaches—the safest, strongest, most comfortable 
school coaches in the world. 

Superior’s “Unistructure”’ all-steel frame with all- 
riveted and welded construction, and more than twenty 
other safety advancements”, pioneered by Superior, 
have made Superior Coaches first in the field. That’s 
why stronger, sturdier, safer Superior Coaches give 
maximum protection to the nation’s priceless cargo 

. its school children. 

Don’t gamble with the safety of your children... 
buy Superior All-Steel Safety School Coaches for your 
transportation system. Superior Coach Corporation, 
Lima, Ohio. 


@ Soni, ¢ 








Distributed Exclusively By 


LINDSAY BROS., INC. 
126 S. Second Street 


Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


CHAS. OLSON & SONS, INC. 
Lake at Pillsbury Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


*Ask for Superior literature showing why these 
advancements make Superior All-Steel Safety 
Coaches the world's safest, strongest, most com- 
fortable school coaches. 
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Green Bay seeks to adjust the handicapped child to 
the regular classes as much as circumstances will 
-permit. His individual difference receives consider- 
ation from sympathetic and understanding teachers. 


The Handicapped 


ee. eee 


Normal Situations 


ELAINE A. WALLER 
Reporter 


Rural Editorial Service 


LITTLE girl rolls into 
school in a wheel chair. 

A boy takes his lessons while 
lying, paralyzed in a “banana 
cart” in the aisle. 

Some children clamp ear- 
phones on when they get to 
school. 

Still others with misty vision 
are given books with type twice 
as big as usual. 

A few score get a free hot 
lunch and an afternoon nap each 
day. 

But Green Bay Public Schools 
take care of them all—the crip- 
pled, the deaf, the hard-of-hear- 
ing, the weak-eyed, the malnour- 
ished, the mentally handicapped. 


No Separate Institutions 

About 150 boys and gir!s from 
a dozen counties look to Green 
Bay for the education normal 
children expect but which is “spe- 
cial service” for the handicapped. 
The busses that bring them, how- 
ever, turn in at no special insti- 
tution but at any of four Green 
Bay elementary schools that 
house not only special groups but 
whole youngsters whose individ- 
ual differences don’t border on 
the tragic. 


Smooth Sailing for Cripples 
Crooked limbs, thick glasses, 

and hearing aids don’t keep these 

youngsters from having norma! 
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associations with the regular stu- 
dents. They share experiences and 
work, show each other their 
paintings and projects; partici- 
pate in assembly programs and 
athletics together, when possible, 
and in some cases go to the same 
classes. 

Separation of the students has 
been on the basis of their par- 
ticular needs. Children in the 
orthopedic school have their 
classes on the first floor of the 
Howe School where swinging 
doors, level thresholds, and an 
absence of any stairs make their 
travel simpler. 

These boys and girls are in the 
orthopedic school because they 
need physical therapy, because 
they are crippled and can’t tra- 
verse stairs, or because they are 
cardiac cases requiring bus trans- 
portation, hot lunch, daily rest, 
and attention “‘so they don’t tear 
around.” 

Their classrooms look like any 
other, except for the presence of 
wheel chairs, carts, crutches, and 
an occasional desk seat specially 
shaped to conform to a rigid leg. 


Tricycles and Music 

Just a few steps or wheel turns 
from the two classrooms are the 
therapy quarters where children 
go each day (at pre-arranged 
hours that don’t interfere with 
academic work) for under-water 
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Special treatment and equipment serve 
to strengthen weak muscles and to de- 
velop confidence in their own ability. 


exercises, muscle training, mas- 
sage, or heat treatments. Many a 
child has strengthened his weak 
arms on the stall bars, regained 
confidence in his motor ability on 
the tricycle, or taken his first 
steps with the aid of skis or the 
parallel bars in the therapy 
rooms. 

Spastics come in to listen and 
relax to soothing recorded music. 
Youngsters who have trouble 
manipulating their hands find 
the blocks, wooden toys, and 
weaving materials a_ pleasant 
challenge. Thirty-two orthopedics 
are cared for in the school; forty 
more are out patients, ranging in 
age from birth to 21 years. 

“Double doses of patience and 
encouragement” is the motto of 
teachers Marguerite Lorrig, who 
has the first three grades, and 
Pearl O’Donnell, who has the up- 


per orthopedi¢ grades. “We give: 


them individual work, practically 
like a one-room school because 
their irregular attendance and 
variety of ages make that a neces- 
sity,” said Miss Lorrig. 

She added that they don’t feel 
cut off from the rest of the school 
because they often “take a trip” 
to show off some of their work, 
and play host on reciprocal visits. 
They could even be seen on the 
school grounds playing baseball 
from their wheel chairs or run- 
ning the hopscotch hazards on all 
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fours. “They make their own 
rules and we try to get them to 
use what they have,” said Miss 
O’Donnell. But academic work is 
parallel to that in the regular 
classes. 


Lip Reading for the Deaf 

Two flights above in the school 
for the deaf and hard-of hearing, 
a little boy leaned against a piano 
to feel the vibrations of heavy 
and light chords his teacher was 
playing. He was learning how to 
accent a new word. Another 
youngster demonstrated how he 
could run and topple on the floor 
so he could say, hesitatingly, “I 
ran and fell down.” He was 
learning verbs by commands. 

This was the classroom prepar- 
atory to first grade. “Because of 
the speech problem, we like to 
get them early, as young as four 
years,” said Mrs. Catherine 
Adams, principal of the deaf 
school. Elementary school often 
takes a deaf child three to five 
years longer, since in addition to 
the usual subjects he has four 
additional: lip reading, acoustics, 
speech, and language develop- 
ment. 

Lip reading, foundation of all 
their communication, is taught 
with the aid of mirrors. Teacher 
and pupil stand side by side be- 
fore the mirror so the child can 
see just how the teacher forms 
her lips for each word and then 
mimic her. 

When the teacher takes out her 
little microphone, the youngsters 
know they should clamp on their 
earphones. Cathy, who is com- 
pletely deaf, watched her teach- 
er’s lips as she asked, “Where is 
the pig, Cathy?” Cathy pointed 
to a picture of a porker on a 
large, colorful chart. The other 
children, seated at a long table, 
“listened” over their earphones. 
“They don’t have enough hearing 
to really distinguish words,” said 
the teacher, “but it does help in 
teaching them the difference in 
vibrations.” 


Verbs and Calendars 

Dozens of things that teachers 
of hearing children take for 
granted, must be taught to deaf 
children. “There’s no such thing 
as present tense to a deaf child,” 
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With the use of mechanical aids capable teachers train the hard of hearing 
to overcome their handicaps and to take their place in life along with others. 


said one teacher. “First they do 
a thing; then they talk about it— 
but that’s past tense.” Teachers 
have to make a special point of 
teaching tenses. Calendar study 
is a vital part of their curriculum 
—‘‘or they’d say ‘I went to the 
store tomorrow.’” Each day of 
their big calendar is ruled into 
three sections which represent 
morning, afternoon, and night, so 
they can talk about their activi- 
ties and graphically classify them 
in time. 

“The word run may seem sim- 
ple,” said another teacher, “but a 
deaf child must be specifically 
taught all of its meanings. Listed 
on the blackboard were these 
sentences: 


“My father runs the farm. 

My nose is running. 

I will sew the run in my stocking. 
I run up the stairs.” 


To help take the place of 
stopped ears, Mrs. Adams and 
her five teachers keep a virtual 
gallery of pictures in their rooms. 
Verbs currently under = study 
were pictured in one room witi 
colorful illustrations of people 
sleeping, sneezing, whisnering, 
knitting. Another teacher dis- 
played four pictures of a mother 
in various stages of going shop- 
ping, asked the children to ar- 
range them in logical order and 





write a story about them, part of 
the time sequence study. 


Lessons from a Squirrel 

“Everything is used as a teach- 
ing device,” said a teacher. When 
the daily menu comes in, it is 
“taught” to the youngsters. They 
learn to ask for the different 
foods, to say “Thank you” and 
“Please” to the cafeteria attend- 
ants. A chance look at a squirrel 
burying nuts in a hole near the 
school gave the children an op- 
portunity to transfer their un- 
derstanding of the word hole 
from the torn stocking which had 
served earlier as a teaching aid. 
Writing stories generally cli- 
maxes these activities. 

Fourth, fifth, and sixth grad- 
ers have usually developed 
enough language to take their 
social science with the hearing 
students. High school students 
come back for part-time study. 
Altogether, 55 young people are 
aided by the school. High school 
graduates who got their start at 
the deaf school have gone on to 
be comptometrists, employees in 
a printing company, teacher, 
draftsman, beauty operator, and 
lab technician. 


Sup and Snooze 
Baked potato, corn, wiener and 
bun, milk and oranges were on 
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the menu at Fort Howard 
School’s nutrition center recently. 
Busy chattering between bites 
were 29 children, some referred 
by the school nurse, the remainder 
students in the sight-saving class. 
Seventy malnourished children 
are fed each day at Green Bay’s 
three nutrition centers. 

The old segregated open-air 
classes were abolished when the 
nutrition centers were set up. 
Now these youngsters attend reg- 
ular classes, and after their 
lunch, curl up on canvas cots for 
a short rest. 

All children are weighed each 
month; teachers say the under- 
nourished in the centers are gain- 
ing weight. “You should have 
seen that little girl,” says Fort 
Howard’s principal, Lillian Hal- 
loin. “She was skinny and list- 
less before she began eating at 
the center; now her eyes are 
bright, her school work improv- 
ing.” 


Big Type for Weak Eyes 

In the sight saving class at 
Fort. Howard School, Green Bay’s 
philosophy of giving handicapped 
children as normal a school life 
as possible has been fully carried 
out. For youngsters with faulty 
eyesight attend all the regular 
classes for discussion, explana- 
tion and assignments. Then they 
leave for guidance, supervised 
study, and reading classes in a 
sight saving room designed to 
cater to their visionary needs. 

Their lessons are the same as 
normal children’s, except that 
they use books printed in large 
(24 point) type. Their written 
work is done in large manuscript 
on wide-lined, mat finish paper. 
Desk surfaces adjust to the angle 
of light, and desks can be placed 
anywhere in the room. Maps and 
globes are without the usual eye- 
taxing detail and fine type. A 
typewriter equipped with large 
type gives eyes a rest, too. Fifth 
and sixth graders often read as- 
signments to the sight saving stu- 
dents and a roving speech correc- 
tionist gives them help on their 
articulatory problems. 

Their instructor, Margaret 
Reynolds, says that classroom 
teachers have cooperated in par- 
ing down reading assignments 
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and limiting written lessons for 
the sight saving students. “But 
we’re not looking for sympathy,” 
she adds. “The youngsters just 
want to be as normal as possible. 
They take part in school doings 
and playground games; any pro- 
gram with the sight saving 
chorus in it is rated four stars by 
the other pupils.” 


Ungraded and Happy 

A line of first graders at Whit 
ney School wound down the hall 
with their own traveling art ex- 
hibit. Their first stop was the un- 
graded room for seven to ten- 
year-olds.‘ We thought you’d like 
to see our new paintings,” said a 
tiny blond boy, holding up a 
water color of spring flowers. 
Pleased with their guests, the 
youngsters hustled to get out 
some of their best work. Treats 
like that are not unusual at Whit- 
ney School where the ungraded 
classroom is as much a contribut- 
ing part of the school as any other 
group. 

I. Q.’s of 50 to 75 don’t keep 
them from singing in the annual 
music festival, performing at the 
Christmas program or the Lin- 
coln’s birthday celebration. “We 
try to give them things which will 
help them to care for themselves 
—to get about the city, to be 
clean and courteous, to talk and 
read enough to get along,” says 
Evelyn Lukes who teaches the 
11-14-year-old’s ungraded class. 
“In this class they feel they can 
accomplish something because 
school is made more specific, con- 
crete, and illustrative.” 

Green Bay’s ungraded classes 
were once called “opportunity 
rooms,” more often referred to as 
the “dumb rooms” by children in 
the more privileged classes. They 
were completely segregated, 
never associated with the normal 
youngsters, even had a separate 
principal. But the stigma is gone 
now. Ungraded pupils study 
music, art; physical education, 
sometimes reading and social sci- 
ence with other Whitney stu- 
dents. Grateful parents of un- 
graded children have become 
some of the best PTA supporters. 

Vocational guidance for the 
ungraded students is a “must” if 
they are to find their niche in life, 


and Mrs. Edith Taylor, instruc- 
tor of junior high ungraded stu- 
dents, is seeing that they get it. 


“We’re making scrapbooks on 
the kind of work we want to do,” 
she said. “Donna wants to take 
care of children so her book is 
full of articles and pictures on 
child care. And Lloyd, whose 
father is a cab driver, wants to 
be a mechanic,” she said, paging 
through a scrapbook packed with 
engines and automobiles. 

To the girl who wants to be a 
nurse, Mrs. Taylor has suggested 
that she aim at nurses’ aide. 
“She'll never be able to do high 
school work,” said Mrs. Taylor. 
“But I try to impress on a boy, 
for instance, that even if he’s go- 
ing to be a farmer he must know 
how to count his chickens and 
write a letter ordering his feed.” 

No Green Bay student is neg- 
lected. Whatever his “individual 
differences,” there is a place for 
him in the public schools. 





W. E. A. EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE 





Summary of Minutes of 
Sept. 24, 1948 
Prepared and adopted a budget 
of $100,900 for 1949 to be pre- 
sented to the Representative As- 
sembly. Voted to include $100 
WEA membership in WOTP and 
$3000 for the Curriculum Plan- 
ning Program. 
Approved the Agenda for the 
Representative Assembly. 
teceived a request to have an 
out-of-state non-WEA member 
appear before the Representative 
Assembly. The committee voted 
that since it has not been the 
policy to have non-WEA mem- 
bers appear before the Assembly 
it did not consider it had the 
power to determine the matter. 
Referred to the President the 
possibility of representation at an 
NEA conference in Chicago, 
Nov. 6. 
Approved WEA membership in 
Rural Editorial Service. 
Heard the Treasurer’s report 
and adopted it. 
Executive Secretary 
O. H. PLENZKE 

















Seekers of Hidden Treasures 


Teachers can help to meet the needs of our industrial 
civilization by acquainting capable high school boys 
with the many opportunities in the science of geology. 


EOLOGY alone among the 

commonly studies sciences is 
rarely introduced to the high 
school student. Those high school 
students who meet superficial 
parts of it usually see it under a 
foreign title and in highly re- 
stricted and modified form. It 
may appear as a part of a social 
science concerned with man’s en- 
vironment only, rather than as 
the main field of exploratory de- 
velopment leading to the discov- 
ery of the world’s mineral raw 
materials. And in the high school 
it is not taught by geologists. The 
normal influx of students to the 
study no longer supplies the de- 
mand. 


Actually the geologist creates 
and interprets mineral statistics. 
He is intimately concerned with 
the production of the nation’s 
wealth. In addition to satisfying 
man’s need for mineral raw ma- 
terials, he aims to understand the 
subsurface and surface behavior 
of the earth on which man lives. 
He applies the principles of 
physics, chemistry, and the other 
sciences in a study of earth mate- 
rials. He maps and interprets 
rock outcrops and drilling data. 
In fact, he is most strongly char- 
acterized by such field experience. 


Demands Are Great 


It is essentially true that the 
high school graduate becomes a 
university freshman without 
knowing the meaning of the word 
geology and unaware of this field 
which more than any other leads 
the way to the raw materials on 
which our standard of living is 
founded. I, myself, majored in 
economics and minored in phil- 
osophy as an undergraduate. I 
selected geology quite blindly as 
a required science course, almost 
incidentally. With my background 
in economics, I recognized the 
impact of the study of geology on 
man’s mode of living and veered 
my course. I am writing this for 
two reasons: first, there must be 
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R. C. EMMONS 
Chairman Department of Geology 
University of Wisconsin 


others such as I who are misdi- 
recting some of their best high 
school and undergraduate efforts 
for a lack of acquaintance with 
the field of geology. Second, the 
need for alert young men to find 
tomorrow’s oil, iron, tungsten, 
copper, lead, zinc, and other raw 
materials has‘ grown ‘out of 
bounds during and since the war. 


During the past two years the 
department of geology at Madi- 
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He applies the principles of physics, 
chemistry, and the other sciences in 
a study of the earth materials. 


son has had the rather embar- 
rassing experience of telling most 
of the large employers of trained 
geologists that the bottom of the 
barrel has long since _ been 
reached—this despite the fact 
that the department’s enrollment 
of advanced students is at an all 
time peak. Early in each aca- 
demic year, potential graduates 
are placed with industry or in 
universities or in the federal or 
state surveys. During the re- 
mainder of the year the demand 
for trained men has gone unsat- 
isfied. 


Reasons for Scarcity 


Two main causes underlie this 
condition. First, the normal de- 
mand of industry for men has 
gone unsatisfied during the war 
years and has, therefore, built up 
a back-log which must be taken 
care of. Second, and much more 
important, the availability of raw 
materials is decreasing at an 
alarming rate. Especially in the 
United States, where our rate of 
consumption is so great, our 
easily discovered mineral deposits 
are known and have produced 
heavily. New ones must be found 
to replace them as reserves. And 


the new ones, being less easily. 


discovered, require more and 
more training on the part of the 
discoverer. 

The trend in training is toward 
progressively more technical and 
scientific methods. The study of 
known mineral deposits has told 
us more of the nature of their 
occurrence. This, in turn, has en- 
abled us to search more intelli- 
gently and understandingly. We 
are much better able today both 
to eliminate areas from consider- 
ation and within the remaining 
areas to concentrate on the more 
promising parts.: New tools and 
new criteria are known, by means 
of which our efforts are rendered 
more effective. Under favorable 
conditions and when the less 
promising areas are eliminated, 
we may employ geophysical means 
to learn certain things about the 
subsurface, and these findings aid 
in explaining the geology. Iron 
ore bodies may be mapped in a 
general way by aerial geophysical 
methods to be followed by a de- 
tailed geological study. Trained 
personnel are needed to direct the 
application of these principles 
and techniques. 


United States Lags 

It will require the best efforts 
of many bright young minds of 
the coming generation to provide 
the vital geological research and 
exploration needed to supply the 
demands even of those of us who 
are now living not to mention the 
next generation. Reno Sales of 
the Anaconda Copper Company 
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... the geologist creates and interprets mineral statistics . . . In addition to satis- 
fying man’s need .. . he aims to understand . . . the earth on which man lives. 


says, “My own opinion is that a 
serious situation confronts our 
nation with respect to copper, 
lead, and zinc. If we do not find 
more ore bodies of copper, lead, 
and zinc in the next 40 years than 
were found in the last 40, the 
‘have nots’ will have won the 
argument.” And W. E. Wrather 
of the United States Geological 
Survey says, “Almost without ex- 
ception, the deposits now being 
worked in our principal metal 
mining districts were known at 
the beginning of the century, and 
for all their traditional impor- 
tance and size, we have at last 
come to realize that they are ex- 
haustible. . . . Tomorrow’s high 
grade ore exists today in imagi- 
nation only. It will be found only 
by the exercise of all the wit and 
ingenuity that can be conjured 
up by the combined scientific and 
practical talents of the industry.” 
One major oil pool in East Texas 
has provided a large part of our 
petroleum during the past 15 
years. It is nearing exhaustion. 
We have not yet found its equiv- 
alent for the next 15 years. 


The radio tells us that the Rus- 
Sian government has 8,000 geo- 
logical parties in the field, map- 
ping and searching for mineral 
materials. At its high point: of 
our own war-time intensive 
Search the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey had some 1,372 men so en- 
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gaged. It is of vital importance to 
all of us to direct the attention of 
prospective university freshmen 
to the possibilities of this profes- 
sional field. On those for whom 
the study has an appeal, a great 
deal depends. Within the limits of 
the budget, the department of 
geology will send lecturers to 
high school groups to outline the 
possibilities before them in this 
activity. The profession is espe- 
cially interested in men students. 


A Tip of the Turban 


OW IT’S time for school 

people to say “Thank you.” 
They have been given two million 
dollars worth of service during 
the past year and a half by Amer- 
ican business. Public interest and 
public action have been stimu- 
lated toward improving the na- 
tion’s schools through the nation- 
wide “Better Education” cam- 
paign in cooperation with the Ad- 
vertising Council. The Council 
inaugurated the campaign at the 
request of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, the Citizens Federal Com- 
mittee on Education, and the 
American Association of Univer- 
sity Women. 

For the first time in history the 
power of advertising has been 
used on a nationwide scale to tell 
millions of Americans of the im- 
portance of education and of the 


urgent need for the public’s par- 
ticipation in bringing a marked 
improvement in their schools. 
The result has been that few 
Americans have escaped hearing 
or seeing vital “Better Educa- 
tion” messages. 


Support by Advertisers 

Benton & Bowles, Inc. prepared 
the campaign materials without 
charge. General Mills, Rand Mc- 
Nally & Company, American 
Seating Company, and Bristol— 
Myers Company are among those 
who contributed full-page na- 
tional magazine advertisements. 
Twenty-eight full-page advertise- 
ments have appeared in a total 
of eleven national publications 
reaching 35,852,285 persons. 
These publications include Time. 
Life, Newsweek, Saturday Eve- 
ning Post, Parents’, Country Gen- 
tleman, Farm Journal, This 
Wéek, American Weekly, Bank- 
ers Monthly, and Successful 
Farming. In addition, such na- 
tional advertisers as Bell & How- 
ell, Tampax, Inc., and Under- 
wood Corporation included in 
their regular magazine advertis- 
ing the official campaign symbol 
“Our Teachers Mold Our Na- 
tion’s Future.” 

Advertisements paying tribute 
to the nation’s school teachers 
have appeared in more than 40 
Health and Educational Journals. 

The American Textbook Pub- 
lishers Institute, representing 
over 90% of the textbook pub- 
lishing of the nation, played an 
active part in launching and pro- 
moting the campaign. Many, indi- 
vidual textbook publishers con- 
tributed generously to it. Trade 
book publishers included one mil- 
lion “Better Education” messages 
on book jackets. 

The Advertising Council re- 
ports that newspaper advertise- 
ments, ranging in size from small 
drop-ins to full pages, have ap- 
peared in both daily and weekly 
newspapers totaling approxi- 
mately 246 communities through- 
out the United States, contributed 
by the newspapers or by local ad- 
vertisers. Prominent advertisers, 
including American Viscose Com- 
pany, The Macmillan Company, 
McGraw-Hill, Minneapolis Mo- 

(Turn to Page 13) 








A Forensic Experiment 
Produces Big Results 


OR the past four years several 

junior high schools in the 
North Central region of our state 
have been pioneering in an ex- 
periment in forensics. 

We have organized what we 
believe is the first and only junior 
high school forensic league in the 
state to be affiliated with the 
state forensic association. The 
junior high schools of Antigo, 
Merrill, Marshfield, Stevens 
Point, and Wausau comprise this 
league. 


Prior to the organization of 
the league our junior high school 
students were compelled to enter 
the senior high school local con- 
tests and to compete against stu- 
dents much older and more ad- 
vanced than they. As a result the 
ninth graders were often elim- 
inated in the first round of com- 
petition. Few were able to win to 
go on to the league tournament 
staged between several senior 
high schools. It was discouraging 
to the students as well as to the 
coaches. 


League Formed 


As a result a call went out in 
the fall of 1943 to several neigh- 
boring junior high schools to join 
in the organizing of our own 
junior high school forensic league. 
The first schools to join were 
Antigo, Rhinelander, Marshfield, 
Merrill, and Wausau, and the first 
league contest was held at Wau- 
sau in the spring of 1944. 


The present procedure is to 
have each participating school 
conduct elimination contests in 
its own school in the fields of ora- 
tory, extemporaneous speaking, 
humorous and dramatic declama- 
tion, extemporaneous reading, 
and four-minute speaking. The 
winners in these events then par- 
ticipate in a league contest. The 
contests are consecutively held at 
Merrill, Marshfield, and Wausau. 
The winners of the league con- 
tests then advance to the senior 
high district contest which is held 
at Stevens Point, where the 
junior high students compete 
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Orville F. Christian 


Social Science Teacher 
Junior High School 
Wausau, Wisconsin 


with senior high school students. 

For many years the State For- 
ensic Association has conducted 
a state contest at Madison each 
spring. Students who have suc- 
cessfully competed in the local, 
league, and district contests then 
advance to the state contest. Pre- 
vious to our new junior high 
league few of our students suc- 
ceeded in winning at the various 
events to advance to the state 
meet. During the past four years 
several junior high contestants 
have won A ratings at the dis- 
trict and state contest. We believe 
a considerable part of the credit 
must go to our junior high for- 
ensic league organization. 


Advantages of Plan 

We believe this procedure has 
other marked advantages over 
our previous system. First, there 
is greater incentive for students 
of eighth and ninth grade level 
to take part in forensics because 
they have a greater chance to win 
at the local level when competing 
against students of their own age 
and intellectual level. This vic- 
tory means that they will have an 
opportunity to again meet boys 
and girls of their own age, who 
come from neighboring cities, for 
the league contest. When the con- 
test is held in another city they 
must travel there for the event. 
This always stimulates interest 
in young boys and girls. 

Secondly, we have had a con- 
tinuous increase in the number of 
students taking part in speech 
work. Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess. The publicity given winners 
in previous years has aroused the 
interest of each succeeding class 
of boys and girls. At Wausau 
Junior High School the number 
of students participating at the 
local elimination contests has 
grown from approximately ten to 
over sixty boys and girls this past 


year. Only a minority of the en- 
trants win to go on to the league 
contest, but we believe that even 
this small amount of training and 
experience will prove beneficial 
and valuable throughout their 
lives. 

A third advantage is the spe- 
cial identity given to junior high 
forensics. They are not made to 
be a part of a larger group. The 
increased prestige and publicity 
given winning ninth graders 
arouses the interest of the under- 
classmen. 

A fourth result is the beneficial 
stimulus given to forensics when 
these same boys and girls enter 
senior high school. Over the 
years we have seen evidences of 
many of those who took part in 
junior high school speech work 
continuing their interest and par- 
ticipation in this extra-curricular 
activity. Because we have suc- 
ceeded in arousing the interest of 
the young boy or girl while in 
junior high school, many continue 
and show much progress when in 
senior high school. 


Why Not a Junior Contest? 

Now we are anxious to or- 
ganize a strictly junior high 
school district and state contest 
in which the contestants would 
be of junior high level from the 
local contest, the league contest, 
the district contest, and the state 
contest. 

How about it junior highs of 
Wisconsin? Can it be done? 
Would not the two-level contest 
offer a still greater stimulus to 
the junior high student? Would it 
not offer a greater incentive to 
the senior high school student 
who had reached the top when in 
junior high school? Would he not 
try to repeat his victories on the 
senior high level? 


While theoretically every teacher 
should be an active participant in the 
business of the association, a large 
share of the work in actual practice 
must be done by the committees of the 
local. If committee activities are prop- 
erly planned a large proportion of the 
teachers in every local will be on some 
committee, nearly if not actually all of 
them serving within a period of a few 
years.—A Guide to Action for Local 
Associations, WEA, March, 1946. 
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HE committee in its activ- 

ities this year has again em- 
phasized the local aspect of pub- 
lic relations. We have proceeded 
on the theory that every teacher 
and administrator is in public re- 
lations and have attempted to 
provide everyone who is inter- 
ested with an opportunity for 
further information and training 
in this important field. 

When our report to the last 
delegate assembly was written, 
an institute on public relations 
had just been arranged at La 
Crosse. This institute was at- 
tended by over 100 teachers and 
administrators from the western 
part of the state. There they had 
an opportunity to discuss public 
relations problems with Otis 
Crosby, president of the National 
Association of School Public Re- 
lations and one of the outstand- 
ing men in the field. This meeting 
stimulated several local and 
county groups to hold similar 
conferences. In fact the reaction 
of those who attended the La 
Crosse meeting was so favorable 
that several were asked to report 
on the institute at the sectional 
meeting on public relations dur- 
ing the state convention. 


Institutes at Colleges 

This sectional program also in- 
cluded a panel of teachers. and ad- 
ministrators having responsibi!- 
ity for local public relations in 
which each described his program 
and projects which had been par- 
ticularly successful. At this sec- 
tional meeting, which incidentally 
was attended by over 200, there 
was expressed a desire that Otis 
Crosby be made available in other 
sections of the state. As a conse- 
quence, the Public Relations Com- 
mittee arranged with President 
Hansen of the Stevens Point 
State Teachers College and Presi- 
dent Klotsche of the Milwaukee 
State Teachers College for insti- 
tutes on public relations at these 
institutions during the summer 
session. 

These institutes were each of 
a week’s duration and were con- 
ducted by Mr. Crosby. The at- 
tendance at Stevens Point was 
not as large as we had hoped but 
the Milwaukee quota was com- 
pletely filled. Those who attended 
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Every Teacher Is 


were | ae 
Public Relations 


The WEA Public Relations Committee suggests several 


ways by which teachers and administrators may inter- 


pret the schools to the public. These recommendations 


were approved by the Representative Assembly, Nov. 4. 


either of these institutes were en- 
thusiastic about them and assure 
us that they went home with 
practical ideas which they expect 
to put into operation. They have 
recommended that similar insti- 
tutes be held again next summer. 
The committee hopes that this can 
be arranged. In order to bring 
the benefits of these institutes to 
those who were unable to attend 
we plan to have several who were 
enrolled speak at the sectional 
meeting on public relations at this 
convention. 


Projects for PR Aids 

In addition to these institute 
activities, the committee has un- 
der way projects for supplying 
any teachers or administrators 
who are interested with a selected 
bibliography on public relations, 
a packet of public relations ma- 
terials which have been success- 
fully used in communities of the 
state, and with a bibliography 
and information with regard to 
the use of radio and movies in 
public relations. 


The number of teachers reached 
to date is not great, but we be- 
lieve that such a program will 
meet with increasing favor and 
will grow to the point where it 
results in a marked improvement 
in public relations on the local 
level. 


PR at the State Level 

In closing we should like to 
state that we are aware that all 
public relations are not on the lo- 
cal level. We have chosen this 
phase, however, because we be- 
lieve it to be the basic one and 
the one in which improvement is 
most needed and will be most ef- 


fective. In the meantime public 
relations on the state level are not 
being neglected. Mr. Plenzke and 
his WEA staff are engaged more 
in public relations than many of 
us realize and doing it effectively. 
Among these activities are news 
releases, addresses to civic organ- 
izations, contact and cooperative 
effort with the State PTA, Pub- 
lic Welfare Department, and 
many governmental agencies, and 
public relations contacts of the 
WEA field staff. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE 


REXFORD MITCHELL, Chairman, 
La Crosse, 

KENNETH BEGER, Neenah 

T. H. BorsBeL, Kaukauna 

MARIE DANIELSON, Racine 

R. A. KLAus, Edgerton 

BLANCHE LOSINSKI, Mt. Horeb 

NORMAN KNUTZEN, Stevens 
Point 

HAROLD W. PETERSON, Milwaukee 

EpMonp F. SCHWAN, Williams 
Bay 

MARGARET SPIELMACHER, 
Superior 


WEA Financial Report 
October 1, 1948 


Balance Sept. 1, 1948_$ 3,705.95 


BI so orisey Eien aaees 9,557.17 
Ta amu $13,263.12 
Expenditures 
Orders No. 2856 to 
See SRR. oc tainn $ 9,035.07 


Balance Oct. 1, 1948__$ 4,228.05 


Investments 
Government Bonds__$35,000.00 
Other Securities__._._ 6,000.00 


NE iesitnecetvtinaiiak biased $41,000.00 
P. M. VINCENT, Treasurer. 











YOUR ASSOCIATION IN ACTION... 


HE SITUATION in education 
has not changed substantially 

since a year ago. Schools are be- 
set by the same problems. The 
only difference seems to be that 
their problems are more acute 
and their causes are more dis- 
cernible. A year ago the cost of 
living was high, but it was the 
general assumption that prices 
would level off. Prices have risen 
without precedent since then. A 
year ago, there was some antici- 
pation of an on-coming wave of 
beginners in school. The wave 
has struck. School budgets are on 
the rise and to those who single 
out rising school costs it must be 
pointed out that school admin- 
istrations possess no magic de- 
vices to operate upon anything 
but money. The operational cost 
of schools consists of pay-rolls, 
equipment, insurance, coal, paint, 
paper, in fact, the same commodi- 
ties essential to business—large 
or small. 

A project which has engaged 
deserved interest of school people 
and citizens is the examination 
of the public education system by 
the Commission on the Improve- 
ment of Education. This body, 
established by the Legislature, 
has made tentative proposals on 
many phases of education. It has 
conducted public hearings and 
had conferences with agencies 
throughout the year. The Com- 
mission will offer legislation based 
upon its recommendations. 

The legislative proposals of the 
Commission will be very signifi- 
cant and affect practically all seg- 
ments of public education. They 
will determine its course. It is in- 
cumbent upon educators to study 
the recommendations of the Com- 
mission. 


Association Activities 

Since many activities of the 
Association are recorded in re- 
ports of committees, your Secre- 
tary will confine his comments to 
matters not included therein. 

WEA membership again broke 
its own records last year with an 
enrollment of 22,122. The demo- 
cratic and all-inclusive nature of 
the association is recognized to an 
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The Executive Secretary’s Annual Report to the Repre- 


sentative Assembly on November 4 gives in detail what 


your organization has done for you and your profession. 


increasing degree as is proved by 
membership. In a publication—A 
Guide to Action for Local Asso- 
ciations—the structure and func- 
tions of the WEA were delineated 
in detail. The booklet is widely 
used by local associations and has 
assisted in clarifying the rela- 
tionships between locals and the 
parent association. 


The WEA is now in its 96th 
year, having been organized in 
July, 1853. During its existence, 
it fashioned and readjusted its 
structure and functions to make 
it responsive to the will of the 
membership. Locals and _ indi- 
vidual members may at any time 
communicate their wishes to the 
central office. They may appear 
before committees for the same 
purpose. Every year the. Asso- 
ciation’s Committee on Local As- 
sociations has conducted two se- 
ries of meetings of locals presi- 
dents and others who care to 
attend. At these meetings full 
opportunity is given for discus- 
sion of educational problems. 
From these conferences the offi- 
cers and committees obtain the 
views of members. There are no 
barriers to expression of opin- 
ions and the relationship of the 
WEA and its locals is such that 
interchange of ideas is constant. 
Every member has access and ap- 
proach to the WEA. At times its 
highly democratic procedures 
may slow down action or deci- 
sions but the ultimate satisfac- 
tions justify the means. 


For almost a century the WEA 
has been the organization through 
which all professional groups 
have found common ground for 
the advancement of the profes- 
sion and the promotion of educa- 
tional opportunity. 


Field Service 


The Locals Consultant attended 
and spoke at 147 meetings since 
the last report upon his work. 
His schedule consisted of 49 ap- 


O. H. PLENZKE 
Executive Secretary 


pearances before county locals, 55 
city locals, 18 presidents meet- 
ings, 18 college and county nor- 
mal schools. He also attended 12 
meetings of the Executive and 
Locals Committee. This summer 
he again participated in the NEA 
Institute of Organization Leader- 
ship, thus keeping abreast of as- 
sociation trends in the nation and 
maintaining first-hand knowledge 
of the program of the NEA. 


Subsidies to Sectionals 


For the information of those 
who were not WEA members fif- 
teen years ago, a review of the 
Sectional Subsidies item in the 
budget seems in order. In the 
early 30’s sentiment developed 
that the WEA should assist sec- 
tional associations to get better 
programs to compensate upstate 
members who could not attend 
the state convention. The Repre- 
sentative Assembly authorized 
the officers to devise a plan. The 
Executive Committee invited offi- 
cers of all sectional associations 
to a conference to discuss the 
matter. There was agreement 
upon a general pattern but an ad- 
mission that distance from Mil- 
waukee and other factors were 
involved. The plan adopted is as 
follows: The WEA pays each as- 
sociation a flat $100 annual sub- 
sidy. In addition thereto a per 
capita amount is paid which in- 
creases in areas according to the 
distance from Milwaukee. The 
Southern receives $100 only; the 
Central, Northeastern, and South- 
western receive an additional five 
cents for every sectional associa- 
tion member who belongs to 
WEA; the Northwestern and 
Western receive an additional ten 
cents; and the Lake Superior and 
Northern associations an addi- 
tional thirty cents on the same 
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basis. The total cost of the sub- 
sidy plan this year was $1535.00. 


Iesearch 

Statistical and factual data to 
assist local groups have flowed 
from our research division with 
regularity and attempted timeli- 
ness. Administrators and locals 
have used the data in adjusting 
salaries and finances. 

A year ago a Method of Calcu- 
lating 1947 Equalization Aid Pay- 
ments was issued. This was fol- 
lowed by three comprehensive re- 
leases on Standard of Living; 
City Salaries, Rural Salaries, 
State Graded Salaries; and Sal- 
artes Under Supervising Princi- 
pals. Subsequently the WEA 
mailed studies on Per Pupil Costs 
in City Schools; Taxes, Salaries, 
and Economic Trends; Salary In- 
creases for 1948-49; Per Capita 
Wealth and Tax Rates; Salary In- 
creases for Rural Teachers for 
1948-49; Salaries of County Su- 
perintendents; Per Pupil Costs in 
Village, One-Room Schools, and 
City Schools. Also, a compilation 
of Supervising Teachers Salaries. 

Besides these the WEA has 
carried on some request studies. 


Considerable research work is 
devoted to gathering information 
for individuals and groups. This 
is in accordance with WEA policy 
to assist any member if at all pos- 
sible. Requests for help on an un- 
limited number of topics are 
given attention. 


Wisconsin Journal of Education 

Beginning with the September 
number the Journal is issued in 
larger page size and changed 
format. The transition involved 
innumerable adjustments and 
problems. Naturally, the editors 
are gratified with the generous 
expressions of approval of our 
readers. 

Last year, in cooperation with 
Rural Editorial Service, a roving 
reporter was employed for sev- 
eral weeks to visit communities in 
Wisconsin and prepare articles 
upon a variety of school projects. 
The reporter was a trained jour- 
nalist whose avowed objective 
was to present her observations 
in simple, readable style. Several 
of these have appeared in the 
Journal and we wish to draw par- 
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ticular attention to a character- 
istic of the articles. Heavy dic- 
tion and formal dissertation are 
avoided. This makes for reader 
appeal. 


WEA members are invited to 
send contributions descriptive of 
new developments, new tech- 
niques, and local association ac- 
tivities to the Journal, always re- 
membering such reports are most 
effective when presented in in- 
formal, easy style. Human inter- 
est stories have special appeal. 


The NEA 

The WEA cooperated and col- 
laborated with the NEA in many 
projects and its federal legislative 
program during the year. It sent 
representatives to Washington on 
several occasions. WEA sent two 
of its members to the Oxford Con- 
ference. An invitation to join the 
World Organization of the Teach- 
ing Profession is pending. The 
Executive Committee included the 
membership fee in its budget, 
thereby leaving it to the Repre- 
sentative Assembly to decide 
whether or not WEA shall affili- 
ate with WOTP. 


An innovation at the NEA 
Convention was tried this year 
upon the request of Wisconsin 
delegates at the Cincinnati Con- 
vention in 1947. Delegates had 
urged that Wisconsin headquar- 
ters be given a Wisconsin exhibit 
atmosphere with special attend- 
ants in charge. The Executive 
Committee and President made 
arrangements accordingly and 
Headquarters attracted several 
thousand visitors. Of course, this 
involved additional expense but 
all agreed that Wisconsin gained 
sufficient prestige and popularity 
to justify the cost. 


Finances 

As WEA members know, the 
expanded activities, enlarged per- 
sonnel, and inflationary price lev- 
els have been a heavy drain upon 
the reserve which the Association 
had accumulated through the 
years. Special counsel and expert 
assistance have been approved by 
the Representative Assembly or 
Executive Committee. Committee 
expenditures have risen since all 
items included in travel have in- 
creased. Convention costs which 


are composed chiefly of speakers 
and printing have likewise gone 
up. The Association cannot es- 
cape the spiralling prices of 
everything that constitutes its 
activities and operation. As in 
governmental units and business, 
estimates of expenditures made 
at a specific date are apt to be 
wholly inadequate at a later date. . 
In some instances the Executive 
Committee has found it necessary 
to increase items in the previ- 
ously-adopted budget. This it has 
a right to do under provision of 
the WEA Constitution. Were it 
not for this safeguard some im- 
portant activities would suddenly 
have to be abandoned. 

The Executive Committee re- 
ceives many requests for grants 
for specific purposes. It has con- 
sidered demands of this nature 
in the light of association and 
member welfare, necessarily 
keeping finances in mind. The 
Committee has been responsive, 
indeed, to projects which con- 
tribute to progress. 


Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union 

The Wisconsin Teachers Credit 
Union was created and sponsored 
by the Association for two pur- 
poses. It provides a confidential 
service from which members of 
the Association can borrow 
money at a substantially lower 
rate of interest than is possible 
from some small loan companies. 
It furnishes an opportunity for 
investment for members who de- 
sire to put their money to work 
in a safe and helpful business 
program. 

The Credit Union has had an 
unusually large demand for its 
loan service this year. It has 
made 464 loans up to September 1, 
1948, in a total amount of 
$135,430. Last year for the same 
period 387 loans were made in an 
approximate total amount of 
$107,650. During the latter part 
of August and in September this 
year the Credit Union was ham- 
pered because of lack of funds 
due to large loan demand. Sub- 
stantial bank loans were made in 
order to serve the teachers’ de- 
mands as far as possible. 

Interest rates on Credit Union 
loans were discussed at a special 
meeting of the Board of Directors 
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held in September, and some in- 
creases were made. Interest rates 
are now as follows: On personal 
loans in any amount: 1% per 
month on unpaid balance up to 
$100 ; 34, of 1% per month on un- 
paid balance between $100-300; 
and 1% of 1% per month on un- 
paid balance in excess of $300. 
On loans of $500 and up secured 
by life insurance: 414% per an- 
num on monthly unpaid balance. 
On real estate loans secured by 
first mortgages on improved 
property: 516% per annum on 
monthly unpaid balance. 

The directors and committee 
members of the Credit Union feel 








that the organization is filling a 
definite need during these days of 
financial stress. This is demon- 
strated by the increased requests 
for its services. It is the hope of 
its officers that all Wisconsin 
teachers will become acquainted 
with the services offered by the 
Credit Union. 

The Secretary wishes to ex- 
press his appreciation of the 
splendid work of the Executive 
Committee and President in co- 
operating with the central office 
in carrying on the work of the 
association and their consistent 
understanding of the many prob- 
lems confronting an office which 


is a clearing house for a large 
organization. Their constructive 
and forward-looking attitude has 
been most stimulating to the of- 
fice. We acknowledge also the 
vigorous manner in which WEA 
committees have met assign- 
ments. Issues were debated and 
disposed of in a businesslike and 
democratic manner. 

History may record that the 
coming year was a crucial one in 
Wisconsin Education. The legis- 
lature will consider changes of 
tremendous consequences to 
teachers and schools. It is hoped 
that our ranks will be unified on 
fundamental issues. 





... For the Teacher’s Welfare... 











To make the educational profession more attractive, 


your Welfare Committee has studied the problems 


facing teachers and makes these recommendations. 


Your Representative Assembly has approved them. 


OU will notice your Welfare 

Committee was selected so 
as to represent a good cross sec- 
tion of teachers. The points of 
view from classroom teachers to 
the State Department of Public 
Instruction were represented on 
this Committee. 


Group Insurance 

The WEA (and that is you) 
feels proud of the rapid expan- 
sion of the Group Health and Ac- 
cident Plan approved four years 
ago by the Welfare Committee 
and promoted through the Wash- 
ington National Insurance Com- 
pany. 

Inquiries come to the WEA for 
a comparison of this plan with 
other plans. Your Committee did 
not think it wise to make com- 
parisons but you might inquire 
as to whether other policies have 
all of these important features 
found in the WEA group plan. 


1. No physical examination or health 
questions asked during the instal- 
lation. 

. No preexisting clause (all illnesses 
covered regardless of time of in- 
ception.) 

3. Each teacher’s certificate is non- 

cancellable and guaranteed renew- 


to 
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able so long as the master policy 
is in effect. 

4. All accidents and illnesses are cov- 
ered without exception. 


5. Accident coverage begins 1st day 
of disability and runs for 52 
weeks. 


6. Illness coverage begins 8th day of 
disability and runs for 52 weeks 
(sick leave covers 1st week). 


7. Hospital coverage includes $4.00 a 
day in addition to regular sick- 
ness provision for two months. 
($25.00 a week for sickness plus 
$28.00 per week for hospital or 
a total of $53.00 per week while 
in hospital.) 


8. Surgical coverage includes $5.00 
to $150.00 as per schedule given 
in policy. 


It may be of interest to know 
that 6005 teachers in Wisconsin 
now have the recommended group 
insurance. The Washington Na- 
tional paid out claims of $124,000 
last year. 

At the initiation of your Wel- 
fare Committee a family plan 
group policy is now being studied 
by the Washington National In- 
surance Company. 

Inquiries have been made about 
the possibility of Teacher Group 
Automobile Liability Insurance. 
This is considered entirely new in 





the insurance field except on fleets 
of trucks or cars but the commit- 
tee felt it deserved study. 

So much for insurance as a 
welfare feature. 


Suggestions for Legislation 
Many factors of teacher and 
school welfare of a legislative na- 
ture were considered. 
Some of these were: 


1. The needs for aids other than 
property taxes to support schools. 
More state and’ federal aids are 
imperative. 

2. Inquiries may be made into the 
interests and attitudes of candi- 
dates for state office in regard to 
education. 

. Needs for improvement in the re- 
tirement law were discussed but 
the recommendations for this are 
to come from the Retirement Com- 
mittee. 

4. Teachers salaries. 


oo 


Overseas Teachers Relief 

It was reported that teachers 
in Wisconsin donated more than 
$8600 to Overseas Teacher Relief 
Fund. 


Matters Affecting Teachers 

The effect on teacher welfare 
of greatly expanded pupil enroll- 
ment in the years ahead was dis- 
cussed. It was reported that six 
years from now there would be 
75,000 more enrolled in the first 
six grades of school than there 
are at present. This brings up the 
problem of class load, teacher re- 
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cruitment, and housing facilities 
as well as financing. 

Other matters discussed by 
your Committee on Teacher Wel. 
fare included: 


1. Certification of administrators. 

2. Increased WEA enrollments. 

3. Dismissal of teachers and admin- 
istrators without sufficient reason. 

4. Promotion of teacher travel. 


We submit this report for your 
consideration and we hope, ap- 
proval. 


F. J. FLANNAGAN, Chairman, Chilton 
GILBERT ANDERSON, Reedsburg 
ESTHER CZERWONKY, Milwaukee 

M. R. GOODELL, Columbus 

Mrs. C. L. NORDHAGEN, Balsam Lake 
V. E. KLONTz, Janesville 

REX LIEBENBERG, Madison 

J. F. LUTHER, Delavan 

WALTER SENTY, Madison 

HALDIS SVANOE, Wauwatosa 





A TIP OF THE TURBAN 
(Continued from Page 7) 


line Power Implement Company, 
Woman’s Home Companion, Fol- 


ger Coffee Company and others , 


have sponsored advertisements in 
major Metropolitan dailies. 


Radio Impressions 


Approximately a thousand indi- 
vidual radio messages have been 
scheduled on four major net- 
works, resulting in an estimated 
1,724,315,000 listener impres- 
sions. 

Do you want this campaign to 
continue? When you see or hear 
a message by an advertiser such 
as those listed in this article, 
write to the advertiser thanking 
him for his interest in education. 
Then write to The Advertising 
Council commending the adver- 
tiser and the campaign. The Ad- 
vertising Council may be ad- 
dressed either at 11 West 42nd 
Street, New York 18, or at 203 
North Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 1. 





I wish to emphasize again that the 
safest and best way to combat sinister 
“isms” and subversive groups who seek 
to overthrow our government by force 
and violence is to make the ideal of 
democracy a living fact—to make our 
way of life such as to enlist and keep 
the loyalty of our citizens in thought, 
in feeling, and in action. 

Tom C. CLARK, Attorney General 

of the United States 
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Do You Know These Teachers? 


The Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, which is sponsored by the 
Wisconsin Education Association, has the following list of teachers 
or former teachers on its books. Letters sent to their last known 
address are returned unclaimed. Each of the following persons has 
a sum of money to his or her credit in a share account on the books 
of the Credit Union, which will be refunded by the usual process if a 


present address can be ascertained. 


You will be doing the teachers a favor and the Wisconsin Teach- 
ers Credit Union a service if you will notify the Credit Union of the 
present address of the teacher. Please write the Wisconsin Teachers 
Credit Union, 409 Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Last Known 


Name of Teacher Teaching Address 


Erma Albertson_____---_~- Cambridge 
Hitding Asplund... — an Florence 
Ellen Bannister_______---~- Shell Lake 
Edythe Ann Barton __---- Milwaukee 
Milton’ D. Heriin—....-...- Somerset 
ROEM UNOS ois ase iciccdedsento Lodi 
. Alice Blakeslee______- Pt. Washington 
Fred’ Brockiien...._.......... Woodruff 
Carol Broughton_.__-..-~-- Evansville 
Charles R. Burgess__--------- Cudahy 
William RK. Burnie-.........- Fairchild 
Mazel Chamberlain____----~- Marinette 
Elma Rose Chappelle____-- River Falls 
Irving K. Christiansen__~~- Milwaukee 
Aipha Combe... West Allis 
Wee Deke. =. 2 ote Viola 
James Delahunt... Clayton 
Amber DeWitt... .2.2s< Algoma 
Damel Deksitra..._........-...-- Frederic 
Helen Fieming——........... Janesville 
MANO  PlOU. ace Cambridge 
Marjorie Geisthardt_____--_-_-~ Waupun 
Harley K. Hagen-....._......—. Tomah 
Clara M. Havey___-_------_Milwaukee 
Esther Heimark__-_---- So. Milwaukee 
(RO ee ena Barron 
Mrs. Ann Osborne Hess__----~ Waupun 
Ruth M. Holling__-_-----~ Wauwatosa 


Last Known 








[CLIP CORNER 


Name of Teacher Teaching Address 
Clark A; Inelis oc ccs ccs River Falls 
Donal © ing Boscobel 
Dayton Jorgenson____---_--~~- Dresser 
PS Fe” Seen Dane 
tv s.r eae La Crosse 
Katherine Koester_______ Ft. Atkinson 
Edward L. Kotal____-_-__- Green Bay 
Norman C. Kreuter____--_- Green Bay 
BH. tee Krwmeet.. Rice Lake 
Margaret O. Lea_______- Ft. Atkinson 
Konrad Leinberger____----_ Caledonia 
Olive Marshall______-___ Ft. Atkinson 
Alvin C. Modra____--_---- St. Nazianz 
Alvin 3B. Netee Amery 
Nellie C. Nyeland____--__~ Milwaukee 
ivel Parmentier... Green Bay 
Maren Prat... 2 Cumberland 
Adolph J. Salquist_____----_- Ashland 
Edgar H. Schwager__-_-_~- Oconomowoc 
Mildred Shanks_............. Wabeno 
Roger L. Slocum___~- STC, Platteville 
Telia 2. Gti. 2 Green Bay 
i ie | ee eee Barron 
Helens BE: Tietiewe os Beloit 
Beulah Trine___~_~- Bee hs ea Spooner 
Eleanor E. Wiese_____---~- ___Oshkosh 
Walter E. Wilking_.___.____Milwaukee 
Kathryn M. Zinke________- West Bend 
6 
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It was a “banner-year” for WEA 

with BANNERman as our leader. 
* * * 

Once upon a time teachers could save 
enough money between September and 
during Convention. Can you do it this 
year? 

* * * 

We’ve seen almost all kinds of beads 
worn by co-eds except beads of perspi- 
ration. 

* * * 


Maybe it doesn’t pay to know too 


much ... Lots of gangsters are killed 
for, the same. fault. 
* * * 


Guidance in the language ‘of some 
teachers consists only of direct com- 
mands. 

* * * 

“If you like to worry now is a great 

time to be alive.” 


It is difficult sometimes to know 
when you are right . . . but it doesn’t 
take any time at all to know when you 
are wrong. 

* * * 

Let’s not do it; but if teachers would 
undermine parents as they sometimes 
undermine the teachers there would be 
chaos in many homes. 

.* @ 


Overheard at noon luncheon: “The 
schools are serving too much educa- 
tional pablum!” 

* * * 

Seems like when John Q. Public is in 
the mood to build new schools he can’t 
afford them. When he can afford them 
he isn’t in the mood? 

* * * 

Behavior that rests upon fear stems 
from a shaky and temporary founda- 
tion. 
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WEA Officers for 1949 


These are the officers of your Association for 1949. Information about 
those elected at the Representative Assembly on November 4 was published 
in the October Journal. All were elected this year with the exception of 
A. W. Zellmer, R. F. Lewis, and Robert W. Ostrander who are hold-over 
members of the Executive Committee. Mr. Bannerman as president for 
1948 remains as ex-officio member of the Executive Committee for 1949. 


In the list below appear the names and addresses of the presidents 
of the local educational associations. If there are errors, please notify 








President 
LESTER M. EMANS 
Eau Claire STC 


the WEA office. 











2nd Vice President 
ALICE M. MATSON 
Eau Claire Pub. Sch. 


1st Vice President 
KENNETH H. BEGER 
Neenah High School 











Presidents of the Associations 
CITIES 


Antigo—Gordon Peterson, 1005 Clermont St. 
Appleton—Joe Gunderson, Vocational Sch. 
Ashland—Flora Jane. Macdonald, 405—7th St. 
Baraboo—Gerald R. Scott, 528—10th Ave. 
Barron—John E. Hoar, Barron 

Beaver Dam—Douglas Brown, 300 Prospect Ave. 
Beloit—Seymour Provus, Senior H. S. 

Berlin—A. A. Flanagan, Berlin 

Black River Falls—Leo W. Grosskreutz, H. S. 
Bloomer—Raymond Bitney, H. S. 

Boscobel—Helen Bailie, Buchanan St. 
Burlington—Earl Veenendahl, 661! Chestnut St. 
Central STC—Warren G. Jenkins, Stevens Point 
Chilton—Edward F. Drone, H. S. 

Chippewa Falls—C. E. Kube, Junior H. S. 
Clintonville—Perry O. Luchsinger, 192 N. Main St. 
Columbus—Edward Terrill, Columbus 
Cornell—W. J. Stowell, Cornell 
Cudahy—Elizabeth Serflek, 3860 E. Allerton Ave. 
Delavan—David H. Curry, 133 S. 6th St. 

De Pere—Edmund Kwaterski, H. S. 

Eau Claire—John Walters, 1115 Barland St. 

Eau Claire STC—W. Parker Clark, Eau Claire 
Edgerton—L. J. Rood, 410 Blaine St. 
Elkhorn—John Hastings, 13 N. Jackson St. 

Fond du Lac—George Rose, Roosevelt Jr. H. S. 
Ft. Atkinson—Mrs. Alice May Byrd, 320 Madison Ave. 
Green Bay—Robert Showers, 417 Schwartz Ave. 
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8rd Vice President 
ROGER B. HOLTZ 
Rice Lake Pub. Sch. 


Treasurer 
P. M. VINCENT 
Stevens Point Pub. Sch. 








Green Bay Voc. Sch.—F red Thorpe, % Voc. Sch. 

Greendale—James O. Mortensen, Greendale 

Hartford—Frank Splitek, Hartford 

Hudson—Dorothy Karlson, 1128 Third St. 

Hurley—Alphonse J. Ricelli, Hurley 

Janesville—Jane H. Comings, 205 S. Third St. 

Jefferson—Donald Mullen, Route No. 3, Jefferson 

Kaukauna—R. M. Thompson, P. O. Box 95, Kaukauna 

Kenosha—Catherine Behrens, 1715-6th St. 

La Crosse—Ruth Strozinsky, 928 Division St. 

Lake Geneva—Richard Noble, 1014 Wisconsin St. 

Lancaster—Everett Schaefer, Lancaster 

Madison—W, N. McDaniels, % Bd. of Ed, Bldg. 

Manitowoc—Agnes Laughlin, 1805 Waldo Bivd. 

Marinette—Alice Sundstrom, 1517 Grant St. 

Marshfield—Arnold Bluemke, Marshfield 

Mayville—Harold Knueppel, Mayville 

Medford—Wm. Waterman, 190 N. 2nd St. 

Menasha—Adelbert Young, 404 First St. 

Menomonie—Edna Ingalls, 508 Wilson Ave. 

Merrill—John Bernd, H. S. 

Milton—Milton Junct.—Robert Shorey, 620 Madison Ave., 
Milton 

Milwaukee STC—Marian Silveus, Milwaukee 

Milw. Pub. Sch. Adm.—Fred A. Dickeman, Green Bay Ave. 
School 

Milwaukee Teachers Assn.—Marcella Schneider, 326 Hotel 
Wisconsin 

Milwaukee Voc. Sch.—Helen Elliott, 1720 Prospect Ave., 
Milwaukee 2 

Milw. Elem. Prin.—Louis E. Ulrich, 5110 W. Locust St. 
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Exec. Com. Dist. I 
OMER LOOP 
Superior State College 


Executive Secretary 
0. H. PLENZKE 
Madison 


Exec. Com. Dist. IV 
R. F. LEWIS 
Waukesha Pub. Sch. 


Exec. Com. Dist. V 
R. W. OSTRANDER 
Grant Co. Supt. 








Exec. Com. Dist. III 


A. W. ZELLMER 
Wood Co. Normal 


Exec. Com. Dist. II 
KENNETH SAGER 
Appleton High School 





Exec. Com. Dist. VI 
MISS GALLOGLY 
Milwaukee Pub. Sch. 


Past President 
G. W. BANNERMAN 
Wausau Pub. Sch. 








Milw. Secondary Educ. Assn.—Gerda Wittman, Juneau 
H. S. 

Monroe—Mrs. Kathryn Gruenewald, Senior H. S. 

Mosinee—Raymond Feit, Mosinee 

Neenah—George White, Kimberley Jr. H. S. 

Nekoosa—H. J. Schuren, Nekoosa 

New London—Don Hohman, New London 

Niagara—Hilmer A. Groth, Niagara 

N. Fond du Lac—Jos. Sheski, N. Fond du Lac 

Oconomowoc—Philip J. Dykstra, High School 

Oconto—Kathryn Kenney, 122 Cross St. 

Oconto Falls—Peter Skroch, Oconto Falls 

Oshkosh—Edward D. Hall, 481 Bowen St. 

Park Falls—Eunice Erickson, High School 

Pewaukee—Harold Rolseth, Pewaukee 

Platteville—Glenn Allbaugh, 324 Second St. 

Platteville STC—W. S. Jacka, Platteville 

Plymouth—Harold Gall, High School 

Portage—W. B. Hatch, 1032 Wisconsin 

Port Washington—Walter R. Smith, 416 W. Grand Ave. 

Prairie du Chien—Paul Lutzke, 421 S. Minnesota Ave. 

Racine—Harold R. Johnson, Washington Park H. S. 

Reedsburg—Charles Feuerstein, 423 Plum St. 

Rhinelander—Hildur Westlund, Curran School 

Rice Lake—J. Russell Solheim, High School 

Richland Center—Clarence Rezek, High School 

Ripon—Don Walters, High School 

Shawano—Karl E. Korting, High School 

Sheboygan—May Wagner, 2320 N. 5th St. 

Sheboygan Falls—Arlin Spiegelberg, Sheboygan Falls 

Shorewood—Vincent P. Alcott, 1701 E. Capital Drive, 
Milwaukee 
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So. Milwaukee—Paul Schwartz, 1318 Menomonie Ave. 

Sparta—Robert Gerlette, 611 N. Water St. 

Spooner—Geraldine Bong, 301 Summit St. 

Stevens Point—P. M. Vincent, Stevens Point 

Stoughton—Roy Foster, 1028 E. South St. 

Stout Institute—Lillian Jeter, Menominee 

Sturgeon Bay—Robert Place, High School 

Superior STC—Ellen M. Clark, Superior 

Superior—Laura Bardon, Central H. S. 

Tomah—Clifford M. Rayment, High School 

Tomahawk—Alex Larson, High School 

Two Rivers—Vernon Beckman, 3211 Monroe St. 

Univ. of Wis.—John Guy Fowlkes, Madison 6 

Viroqua—Leonard A. Szudy, Viroqua 

Washburn—Lionel LeGault, Washburn 

Watertown—Charles Frolik, High School 

Waukesha—Clarice Kline, 222 East Park Ave. 

Waupaca—Betty C. Gerling, 126 N. State St. 

Waupun—George Kanzelberger, 507 Maxon St. 

Wausau—Orville Christian, 521—7th Ave. 

Wauwatosa—Clarence O. Lund, 1946 N. 74th St. 

West Milwaukee—Herbert See, 788 W. 116th St., Wauwa- 
tosa 13 

West Bend—Ralph Eggert, 628 A—2nd Ave. 

West Allis Voc.—Fred Braun, Voc. Sch. West Allis 14 

West Allis—Hoyt Rawlings, 7510 W. National Ave. 

Whitefish Bay—S. Edward Albright, 5812 N. Santa Monica 
Blvd., Milwaukee 

Whitewater—John Wyse, 108 N. Prairie St. 

Wisconsin Rapids—Ina J. Iverson, 710',—12th St., N. 

Wis. School for Deaf—Marvin Rood, Delavan 





COUNTIES 


Adams—Frances Day, Friendship 

Ashland—S. D. Macomber, Butternut 

Barron—Fred J. Moser, Cumberland 

Bayfield—Ward Vining, Ondossagon H. S., Route No. 3, 
Ashland 

Brown—Alvin Everard, Green Bay 

Buffalo—Mrs. M. Dillon, 310 S. Washington St., Mondovi 

Burnett—Stanley Atkinson, Webster 

Calumet—F. J. Flanagan, Chilton 

Chippewa—Mrs. Stella Bitney, Box 361, Bloomer 

Clark—Byrl Rowe, Abbottsford 

Columbia—C. G. Hugill, Lodi 

Crawford—Mrs. Bernice Grimstad, Gays Mills 

Dane (Eastern)—Cecil D. Kielley, 1517 Major Ave., Madi- 
son 4 

Dane (Western)—George Blackman, Cottage Grove 

Dodge—Elmer Bonack, Mayville 

Door—Owen Reince, High School, Forestville 

Douglas—Vivian Gray, Solon Springs 

Dunn—H. M. Jensen, 1912 Broadway, Menomonie 

Eau Claire—Mrs. Myrle Anderson, 735 Water St., Eau 
Claire 

Florence—I. E. Lotz, Florence 

Fond du Lac—Monica Costello, Route No. 2, Fond du Lac 

Forest—Mabel Mathews, Crandon 

Grant—Kenneth Holt, Cassville 

Green—Paul C. Severson, Winslow, IIl. 

Green Lake—Mrs. Elsie Buttrick, Green Lake 

Iowa—Robert Bilkey, Ridgeway 

Iron—V. J. Downey, Saxon 

Jackson—James Waldon, % St. Gr. Sch., Melrose 

Jefferson—E. R. Giese, Palmyra 

Juneau—Kenneth Engler, Hustler St. Gr. Sch., New Lisbon 

Kewaunee—Mrs. Lillian Pechman, 921 Wisconsin Ave., 
Kewaunee 

Kewaunee—Adrian E. O’Konski, Route No. 2, Kewaunee 

Kenosha—Mrs. Esther E. Lewis, 913—53rd St., Kenosha 

La Crosse—Lloyd S. Qualley, West Salem 

Lafayette—Joseph Scott, Woodford 

Langlade—Mary Higgins, Route No. 2, Antigo 


Lincoln—Alvin Ruprecht, Route No. 1, Merrill 

Manitowoc—Rufin Boyd, Lincoln H. S., Manitowoc 

Manitowoc—Elmer Kleman, 936 N. 12th St., Manitowoc 

Marathon—Reinhold Latzig, Athens 

Marinette—Clayton Lee, Crivitz 

Marquette—F. Roger Constance, Montello 

Milwaukee—Fern Kimball, 644 S. Oak Park Ct., Milwau- 
kee 13 

Monroe—Tillie Sylfest, 601 W. Main St., Sparta 

Oconto—Irene Prai, Gillett 

Oneida—Otis Winchester, Minocqua 

Outagamie—Kenneth Brenner, Combined Locks 

Ozaukee—Walter Smith, High School, Port Washington 

Pepin—Wilbur M. Gibson, Durand 

Pierce—Elaine O’Brien, Maiden Rock 

Polk—M. Johansen, Milltown 

Portage—Frank S. Weix, Almond 

Price—Lavern Hoffman, Wilson School, Route No. 1, Brant- 
wood 

Racine—Lyle Jacobson, Box 213, Waterford 

Richland—Theodore Jacobson, 247 Schmitz St., Richland 
Center 

Rock—Alma Wobig, Avalon School, Route No. 3, Avalon 

Rusk—G. T. Longbotham, Ladysmith 

St. Croix—Mrs. Florence Landry, Somerset 

Sauk—Mrs. Hazel Cowing, North Freedom 

Sawyer—Reino Neuvonem, Seeley School, Hayward 

Shawano—Everett J. Martin, Tigerton 

Sheboy gan—Mrs. Clara Stienecker, 114 Grove St., Plymouth 

Taylor—Stanley Stapunkun, Hannibal 

Trempealeau—Louis F. Berg, Blair 

Vernon—Howard W. Heding, Ontario 

Vilas—Bud Risman, Eagle River 

Walworth—L. F. Cox, Darien 

Washburn—Leola Buckman, Tadpole School, Trego 

Washington—Melvin J. Riley, Barton 

Waukesha—Bert Lyngaas, 711 Buena Vista St., Waukesha 

Waupaca—Robert C. Van Raalte, Ogdensburg 

Waushara—Howard Goman, Hancock 

Winnebago—Mrs. Ruth Raddatz, Spring Road School, Route 
No. 3, Neenah 

Wood—Palmer S. Budahl, Route No. 3, Wisconsin Rapids 




















Letters to the Editor 
The Flag Salute 


Sheboygan, Wis. 


Dear Mr. Plenzke: Why did you use 
a picture for the cover of the May 
issue of ‘the Wisconsin Journal of Edu- 
cation which does not demonstrate the 
correct flag salute for civilians to use? 
At least we are under the impression 
here that a person not in uniform 
salutes by placing his right hand over 
his heart. Perhaps you could clarify 
this in an early issue of the Journal. 


B. H. 


@ This is how it happened. To 
find eight cover pictures for last 
year’s Journal, we searched the 
files of educational pictures of the 
Milwaukee Journal, the Milwau- 
kee Sentinel, the Rural Editorial 
Service of Chicago, and the Mad- 
ison Public Schools. Our object 
was to secure candid camera 
shots which would portray the 
aims of education outlined by the 
American Association of School 
Administrators. Not being able to 
locate the ideal picture for every 
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purpose we had to choose the best 
one we could find. The photo- 
graph in question is from a Den- 
ver high school and came from 
the Rural Editorial Service. A 
letter from the associate editor of 
the Colorado Journal of Educa- 
tion answers the question: “Here 
is the dope on the cover picture. 
It was taken some time ago. The 
Colonel says the proper salute for 
civilians is hand over heart. This 
is strictly the military salute. So, 
blame it on anyone you wish. The 
Wisconsin teacher is right.” 


x 
Leading Indiana 


Terre Haute, Indiana 


Dear Sirs: Your progressive idea on 
report cards has been passed to 50 or 
more Indiana teachers. They looked 
over your collection and admired many 
of them. 

Your state has stepped out ahead of 
Indiana. I sincerely appreciate using 
your materials. I would like to have 
kept them, but know that someone else 
will appreciate their use again. Thanks. 


D. H. 


They Like the New Journal 


Trenton, New Jersey 





Dear Plenzke: I do want to congratu- 
late you on your September issue of 
the Journal, I like your new format 
very much. I hope your feelings won’t 
be hurt if I snitch an idea from it now 
and then. 


LAURENCE B. JOHNSON 
Editor, New Jersey Educational 
Review 


@ If any of it appeals to you to 
the point of using any of our 
ideas, we shall indeed be flattered. 


* 


Springfield, Il. 


Dear Mike: Just a word of congratu- 
lations on your September issue. I 
think it’s swell in make-up and con- 
tents. . 

IRVING F. PEARSON 


Executive Secretary, Illinois 
Education Association 


@ We are pleased with your 
comments. 
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Mt NEWS AND VIEWS OF THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC NT 








What does Democracy Mean? 


AST MONTH, in these pages, 

we discussed the need for a 
considered policy in dealing with 
controversial questions. The basic 
issue then was how best to for- 
tify democracy and the practice 
of democratic living in schools. 
Because of the importance of this 
issue and of the need for funda- 
mental clarification of it, we 
should: like to continue the dis- 
cussion. 

John Studebaker, former 
United States Commissioner of 
Education, has recently made an 
issue of the teaching of democ- 
racy in our schools. On this prob- 
lem he is in conflict witn some 
government officials. Schools must 
teach not only what democracy is 
for but what it is against, says 
Mr. Studebaker. Does this mean 
that schools should conduct a cru- 
sade against communism as well 
as teach the meaning and values 
of democracy ? 

Perhaps the best test of the 
success of our teaching of democ- 
racy in schools lies in the be- 
havior of our graduates. Do they 
know enough about how our gov- 
ernment functions, enough about 
the practice of democratic gov- 
ernment? Do our graduates know 
enough to realize it the moment 
they depart from a democratic 
philosophy ? 


Analysis of Failure 

In the October issue of Ladies’ 
Home Journal, Dorothy Thomp- 
son gives a very clear analysis 
of our failure to handle this crit- 
ical task. Speaking of Elizabeth 
T. Bentley, a former Communist 
party member who had partici- 
pated as a spy for the Commu- 
nists, Miss Thompson says, “She 
certainly knew how our govern- 
ment functions, or she would 
have been of no use to the Com- 
munists in a confidential posi- 
tion.” 

Miss Bentley, you will recail, 
stated at the congressional hear- 
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ing that she had “grown to wom- 
anhood without becoming ac- 
quainted with American zovern- 
ment.” What did she mean by 
not “becoming acquainted with 
American government”? “She 
must have meant,” says Miss 
Thompson, “that at no point in 
her education did she receive illu- 
mination of the American polit- 
ical philosophy enabling her to 
understand and appreciate the 
basic assumptions underlying our 
government and society; she had 
never, therefore, either clearly 
accepted or clearly rejected those 
assumptions.” She had, therefore, 
apparently abandoned it (Amer- 
ican democracy), “without even 
knowing that she was doing so.” 

* * * “The framers of the 
American republic were above all 
concerned to create a system 
which would prevent the repeti- 
tion of unhappy historical prece- 
dents—the degeneration of a so- 
ciety of free men into a tyranny 
exercised either by an oligarchy 
of the privileged against the 
masses, or by a tyranny exercised 
by a faction leading the under- 
privileged against the rest, both 
varieties of tyranny having many 
historical examples. They there- 
fore sought to close all accesses 
to government power over the 
thoughts of men (free speech, 
press, assembly); to place defi- 
nite legal restraints upon govern- 
ment control over men’s bodies 
(habeas corpus, trial by jury, 
prohibition of “cruel and unusua! 
punishments”); to divide the 
functions of government between 
legislative, judicial, and executive 
bodies, and between federal, state 
and municipal authorities, so as 
to create checks and balances to 
power, and to retain for the indi- 
vidual and society, outside ot gov- 
ernment, the largest possible 
amount of autonomy. 

* * * “The very first question 
which a properly educated Amer- 
ican is bound to ask of any polit- 


ical movement is: Does this 
movement, for whatever consid- 
erations of good, or of human 
welfare, tend to the extension of 
uncontrollable and_ irrevocable 
power over the bodies, minds, and 
souls of all or any part of the 
people? If it does, he will reject 
it. * * * For he will know from 
his training that there is no man, 
or party, or group of men, how- 
ever originally high-minded, who 
can be trusted with such a 
monopoly of power.” 


Knowledge of Democracy 


Regardless of whether schools 
wish to accept responsibility for 
the failure of certain individuals 
to behave consistently in a demo- 
cratic fashion, they can, never- 
theless, agree with Miss Thomp- 
son that our citizens should have 
a working knowledge of our dem- 
ocratic philosophy. Surely they 
need to understand how our gov- 
ernment came into being through 
an understanding of such stra- 
tegic documents as the Federalist 
Papers. 

Let us be sure, at least, that 
not any of our pupils can say with 
truth that they abandoned democ- 
racy without knowing they were 
doing so. 


Department Visitors 


Elizabeth Schliebe—Lippert, 
member of the ministry of educa- 
tion for Greater Hesse, Germany, 
was a visitor to the department 
the latter part of September. She 
was entertained while in Madison 
by Burr Phillips, Wisconsin High 
School teacher, Berenice Leary, 
curriculum consultant of the 
Madison schools, and Maybell 
Bush of the department. With the 
present world spotlight focused 
on Germany, first-hand informa- 
tion on German education should 
be of interest. 

Reconstruction of education in 
Germany must begin at the bot- 
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tom, stated Dr. Lippert. The fun- 
damental economic base for sat- 
isfactory family life must be 
greatly improved before the 
schools can do their job. Most of 
the children do not have the most 
elementary necessities for school 
work, such as pencils, paper, 
crayons, or textbooks. 


Though there is a shortage of 
trained teachers, many young 
people are eager to enter teach- 
ing, particularly elementary 
school teaching. ‘Only the cream 
of the crop are accepted, how- 
ever,” Dr. Lippert asserted. 
“Roughly 60 to 70 percent of 
teachers are men.” 

After spending her time visit- 
ing schools, teacher groups, and 
meetings sponsored by the State 
Department of Public Welfare, 
Dr. Lippert returned, on Octo- 
ber 7, to Germany to continue her 
work of teacher education. 


A Problem in a School 


Several weeks ago, a principal 
called and stated that there were 
several children in her school who 
were problem cases. She felt they 
were of low mentality. 

This is the record of the five 
children: 


C. A. M. A. 1. Q. 
Lb as Sees 33-3 
a eee ea OH9.. 3 
Co: Li Se | eee eee 95 
a Ee ree tS ae ac es 146 
a ee ee | ee 104 


These are the examiner’s com- 
ments: “There are apparently no 
children in this school with in- 
telligent quotients below 75. The 
children seen so far are emotion- 
ally insecure, have a feeling of in- 
adequacy, and lack self-direc- 
tion.” 


The school staff must see these 
children in their true light recog- 
nizing that unsatisfactory school 
progress is not always due to 
mental retardation or to poor in- 
structional techniques. The home 
and the school must work to- 
gether, each assuming its appro- 
priate responsibilities. To deal ef- 
fectively with unsatisfactory 
school progress requires careful 
consideration of many possible 
causes. 
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Things Appreciated 
During the summer, Delia 
Kibbe sent, in care of Berenice 
Leary, a box of notebooks, paper, 
pencils, and crayons to school 
children in Wiesbaden, Germany. 
A few weeks ago, she received a 
well-filled folder of acknowledg- 
ments from the teacher and the 
children. The children, using the 
gifts, had written letters, in prose 
and poetry, beautifully decorated 
with colorful designs and convey- 
ing most appropriate sentiments. 
One little note struck the writ- 


er’s fancy. Ein kleines madchen 
dressed in colorful costume, is 
shown caring for her little tree 
(of knowledge). Below the pic- 
ture is a bit of verse in German. 
Accompanying the art work and 
poetry appears a brief, but 
thoughtful letter of appreciation. 


My dear Miss Kibbe, 

Through Fraulein Bethke, we 
have received a paper pad, a pencil 
and crayon. I have been made very 
happy through them and thank you 
very much. 


Hainerweg: 3 KAREN HANSEL 











WISCONSIN HISTORIES 
for SCHOOL and HOME LIBRARIES 

















The two popular Centennial -publications “Wéisconsin’s Historic 
Sites” and ‘The Story of Wisconsin Women,” sold by the thou- 
sands at the recent Centennial Exposition, are still available at the 
cost price of one dollar per copy through The Committee On 
Wisconsin Women at Kohler, Wis. 

“Wisconsin's Historic Sites” is a Baedeker of the state listing 
more than 700 places of historic interest with brief text and high- 
way location on each. Pictorial maps are used in illustration. 
“A valuable addition to the historical record of the State,” wrote 
the late Dr. Edgar J. Doudna, noted Wisconsin historian and edu- 
cator, after he read it in proof. 

“The Story of Wisconsin Women” is a chronicle of the way 
the women of the state have lived and worked through five gen- 
erations. Human interest stories and pictures enliven the text. 
“A masterful record . . . vivid portrayal,” said The Milwaukee 
Journa! when it was published in early August. 

It is suggested that you order now before the supply of these 
books is exhausted. Enclose, with your name and address, $1.00 
for each book ordered. They will be sent to you postpaid. The 
Committee On Wisconsin Women, Kohler, Wisconsin. 
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HOME and SCHOOL 








WISCONSIN CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND TEACHERS IN ACTION 








F WE look upon the problem 

of crime and delinquency as a 
social disease, then perhaps we 
may properly use an analogy from 
the field of medicine and public 
health in seeking a more prac- 
tical approach to our youth prob- 
lems. 

One of the cardinal principles 
of preventive medicine is the 
early discovery of disease symp- 
toms followed by prompt and 
effective treatment. In the field 
of tuberculosis control, one of the 
most effective tools has been the 
skin test. Positive reactors are 
those who are vulnerabie or sus- 
ceptible to the disease and fur- 
ther diagnosis and treatment is 
then prescribed for them. 


Vulnerable to Delinquency 

Just as in the field of physical 
health, not everyone who is ex- 
posed to tuberculosis factors ac- 
tually contracts tuberculosis, so 
also in the matter of delinquency, 
not every child from a poor fam- 
ily or a broken home or from a 
slum district automatically be- 
comes delinquent. As a matter of 
fact, only a relatively few do. In 
a disorganized family, one child 
may get into serious trouble, but 
his brothers or sisters will grow 
up as good citizens. This sug- 
gests a basic premise on which 
the new state youth service pro- 
gram of the State Department of 
Public Welfare will be built; 
namely, that there are certain 
children, perhaps not more than 
5 or 10% of the school popula- 
tion, who may be described as be- 
ing vulnerable or susceptible to 
delinquency. The problem is to 
discover them early and then 
treat them effectively if we are 
to prevent their going into 
careers of crime. While, then, we 
are doing all we can to control 
and eliminate environmental fac- 
tors which contribute to delin- 
quency we must also devise much 
more effective methods to dis- 
cover and give help to the pre- 
delinquent and early delinquent. 

While there are still many 
things we do not know or under- 
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The Important Role of the Teacher 
In Solving the Delinquency Problems 


stand in the field of human be- 
havior, tremendous strides have 
already been made and one of our 
practical problems is simply to 
apply the know-how that we now 
have available. 


Consultation Service 


The most effective way we can 
think of to do is to have the state 
provide for counties and local 
communities an expert consulta- 
tion service. This is what the 
new Division of Youth Service of 
the State Department of Public 
Welfare proposes to do by devel- 
oping what we call a “survey 
team.” This team will be made 
up of consultants in specialized 
fields such as community organi- 
zation, recreation, school guid- 
ance services, juvenile police 
work, and social services. Upon 
request of an official body such as 
a county board or city council, 
this survey team will go into a 
community and sit down with 
local organizations and agencies 
and jointly study their local situ- 
ation and then recommend a blue- 
print for local action against de- 
linquency. That approach, it 
seems to us, is likely to get us be- 
yond the talking stage, and down 
to brass tacks of a specific pro- 
gram of local action. 

There is no question but that 
the role of the school is going to 
receive particular emphasis. No 
other agency or institution out- 
side the home or church has 
longer or more continuous con- 
tact with children. The school is 
in a particularly strategic posi- 
tion to discover and treat early 
signs of delinquency. While this 
means that schools will need 
much more intensive guidance 
and social work services, the pri- 
mary responsibility for recogniz- 
ing early signs of child malad- 
justment must necessarily rest 
with the classroom teacher. 
Schools have been reluctant to 
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function as social welfare agen- 
cies, but whether they like the 
role or not, they are the most im- 
portant social agency in the com- 
munity. 


PTA’s Can Help 

All one needs do is to study the 
case histories of the boys and 
girls that are sent to our state in- 
stitutions at Oregon and Wauke- 
sha to discover the critical part 
that maladjustment in the school 
situation has played in the drift 
toward delinquency. 

Recent research by the New 
York Youth Commission has 
established the fact that improper 
school classification of pupils is 
the direct contributing factor to 
tndividual delinquency more 
often than are factors that lie in 
the home. Contrary to popular 
opinion, therefore, it is not 
always the home and the parents 
that are to blame. 

The Parent-Teacher associa- 
tions of the state can play a vital 
role in the success of this new 
attack on youth problems now be- 
ing launched by the state. 

Local, district, or state PTA 
chaiymen as well as teachers may 
write to the Division of Youth 
Service, 315 South Carroll Street, 
Madison, for-a new pamphlet en- 
titled “Community Services for 
Youth” which describes fully the 
services referred to above and 
how they may be obtained. 


Convention City Chosen 

The 40th Annual Convention of 
the Wisconsin Congress will be 
held in Green Bay the latter part 
of April. Invitations to hold the 
meeting in Superior and Racine 
were considered by the Board of 
Managers. 
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News aud Views 














The Under Age Child in School 


LTHOUGH he is not at fault, the under age 

child is usually a problem child in school. 
The four-year constitutional school age has 
prompted many parents to insist upon admittance 
despite the lack of educational facilities for that 
age. For some reason or other there lately has 
been a veritable rash of this sort of thing. In an 
honest attempt to advance the interests of chil- 
dren by setting an age limit for entrance to rural 
schools some county superintendents have been re- 
warded with abuse and threats of political reprisal. 
The administrators feel that teaching and_ baby: 
sitting are incompatible as simultaneous daytime 
occupations. 

Entrance to first grade has been an especially 
difficult problem in open country schools. Insistent 
and misguided parents have done their offspring 
no good when by hook or crook they succeeded in 


forcing them upon the teacher. Considerable re- 
search and study have been directed toward a de- 
termination of when a child is ready for first grade. 
Many factors apply. Unless there is sufficient ma- 
turity of all-around development, studies show that 
harmful effects follow. The child just doesn’t fit 
into the scheme of things mentally, socially, or 
physically. 

One wonders why the parental haste to rush 
children into school. The problem plagues school 
personnel. Advice on the subject has been ably 
presented by the Department of Public Instruction 
and administrators. It should permeate into the 
conscience of the home. The Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, with its far-flung membership and 
local units, can in our opinion serve the educational 
welfare of children by trying to get parents to 
accept a practical approach to the problem. 


Education Commission Conducts Hearing 


PUBLIC two-day hearing on tentative pro- 

posals of the Commission was held in October. 
At times there was marked hesitancy to speak up 
by those attending, the chairman having to ask 
for discussion. 

More questions were pointed to the authority of 
county school committees than any other subject. 
Fiscal independence for cities in integrated dis- 
tricts was urged strongly. The Commission saw 
slight possibility of a building fund in view of the 
over-all demands for state assistance and institu- 
tional needs. The chairman of the Cooperative 
Curriculum Planning Program recommended an 
appropriation for the Department of Public In- 
struction so set up as to permit payment of com- 
mittee expenses. The WEA Secretary did not con- 
cur in the Commission’s recommendation against 
revising the statutory teachers minimum salary. A 


surprising suggestion came in the form of a rec- 
ommendation that all foreign language courses be 
abolished and Esperanto substituted. 

While some organizations like the Farm Bureau 
and State Chamber of Commerce stated they were 
not ready to express themselves, the minds of tax- 
payer groups were made up and they spoke their 
piece. Among other things, they contended that 
equalization needs could be met through present 
appropriations; that not all territory be placed in 
high school districts; opposed county school tax 
levies; opposed increased state support and advo- 
cated confining state aids to readjustment within 
present appropriations; and, to keep the school tax 
base on real estate instead of other tax sources. 

A state aid plan had not yet been formulated but 
the Commission has been gathering data upon the 
basis of which it will make its proposals. 


Sick-Leave for All Teachers 


NQUIRIES and meetings over the state have re- 

vealed that some teachers are unaware of the 
statewide sick-leave law. There is also consider- 
able lack of understanding of its operation. 

Several sessions ago, through the sponsorship 
of the WEA, the Legislature enacted a sick-leave 
law. It provides that boards shall grant teachers 
at least 5 days of sick-leave with pay each year for 
personal illness. Any unused days are cumulative 
in that system to at least 30 days. The law is man- 
datory and if a board refuses to comply the teacher 
should notify the State Superintendent who wilil 
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withhold state school aid. The leave may be taken 
for illness occurring any time during the school 
year. Should a board be unable to secure a sub- 
stitute during the teacher’s illness of, say a week, 
and then asks the teacher to teach an additional 
week at the end of the year the teacher must be 
paid for the additional week taught. ’ 

The law has worked well. There have been few 
irregularities. It will continue to function smoothly 
if boards and teachers act in good faith. Wisconsin 
was the first to enact such legislation but numerous 
states now have similar laws. 
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THE SPOTLIGHT ON EDUCATION AND EDUCATORS 


Number Please! 


Since Madison telephone exchange 
has shifted some of its service to the 
dial system, the WEA office number 
has changed. It is now 6—2261. 


Columbia Co. Teachers Meet 


The Columbia County Teachers As- 
sociation held its annual fall meeting 
and banquet at the Portage High 
School, October 14. Speakers for the 
evening program included J. Martin 
Klotsche, president of Milwaukee STC, 
and O. H. Plenzke, the Journal’s edi- 
tor and the WEA’s executive secretary. 
C. G. Hugill of Lodi is president of the 
Association. 


Mrs. Lowe Resigns 


Mrs. Harriet Lowe, principal of the 
Barrie Grade School and instructor in 
the Fort Atkinson Public School sys- 
tem for the last 39 years, has resigned 
effective immediately because of il) 
health, according: to an announcement 
by Superintendent of Schools W. E. 
Gordon. Mrs. Lowe has taught in Wis- 
consin schools for 43 years. 


Jackson Teachers Hear Applegate 


Mauree Applegate of the La Crosse 
STC addressed the annual fall meeting 
and banquet of the Jackson County 
Teachers Association, Oct. 16, at the 
Black River Falls High School. 


The Mosinee Lions Roar 


On the evening of September 20, the 
Lions Club of Mosinee entertained in 
characteristic fashion the school fac- 
ulties of the city at the annual teacher 
reception. Henry Ahrnsbrak, director 
of the University Extension at Wau- 
sau, was the principal speaker of the 
evening, and Al Moldenhauer, super- 
intendent of schools, was program 
chairman. 


Trewartha Goes to Japan 

Glenn T. Trewartha, University of 
Wisconsin geographer, was called to 
Japan on a social science research mis- 
sion by Gen. Douglas MacArthur. He 
is one of five experts to spend 16 
weeks in Japan guiding Japanese re- 
search in the cultural sciences. The 
party left California in September. 


Merrihew Resigns 


L. H. Merrihew of Iron River re- 
signed as county superintendent of the 
Bayfield County schools in August and 
has moved to California. John Howell 
supervising teacher, has been acting 
superintendent. since Mr. Merrihew’'s 
resignation. ‘ 


Appleton High Tries Television 


Appleten High School was picked by 
the National Education Association -as 
one of the 55 “pilot” schools through- 
out the country to demonstrate the 
latest developments in audio-visual] 
education, according to an announce- 
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ment by Prin. H. H. Helble. The 55 
centers were established for the spe- 
cial NBC broadcast heralding National 
Audio-Visual Education Week, Oct. 25- 
30. During the week the _ selected 
schools received citations accompanied 
by awards of audio-visual materials 
and equipment. 


Clintonville Introduces Teachers 


So that the general public may know 
the teachers in the Clintonville Public 
Schools, the Clintonville Tribune—Ga- 
zette in September published the pic- 
tures, a short biographical sketch, and 
the official position in the school sys- 
tem of all teachers and administrators 
in the high school and grade schools of 
the city. It’s Mr. John Q. Public meet 
your teachers. 


Boyd Heads Manitowoc Co. 


Rufin Boyd, assistant principal of 
the Lincoln High School, Manitowoc, 
was elected president of the Manitowoc 
County Education Association at the 
55th annual meeting on Oct. 1 to suc- 
ceed George M. O’Brien of Two Rivers. 
Frank Novitski of Lincoln High School 
was named vice president, and Robert 
Guse of the Jefferson School was re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. Early in 
September the Association which in- 
cludes all rural and city teachers holds 
a ove-dayv convention. 








Mrs. Bock Urges H. S. Attendance 


In a series of articles appearing in 
the newspapers of Jefferson County, 
Mrs. Eva N. Bock, county superintend- 
ent of schools, urges rural boys and 
girls to continue their education at 
least through the high school. She em- 
phasizes the need for high school train- 
ing today as a basis for practically all 
occupations. 


O’Brien Issues “Office Ripples” 


George O’Brien, superintendent of 
schools at Two Rivers, issues an occa- 
sional release to his staff. “Office Rip- 
ples” he calls it. The five page bulletin 
consists of an interesting miscellany of 
observations on doings in his school 
system, philosophic bits, national 
trends, and personal views. It is in- 
formal, chatty, devoid of ivory-tower 
loftiness, but gets over ideas without 
bearing down. We are sure the teach- 
ers enjoy it. We did. 


Wausau Plans Building Program 


Recently the Wausau Board of Edu- 
cation presented the City Council with 
a 15-year four and a half million dollar 
school building program. The imme- 
diate objective was the beginning of 
the north wing of the Senior High. 
Bids were opened and the total amount 
including equipment came to $1,586,905. 
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The City Council authorized the Board 
to let contracts for that amount and 
proceed with construction. 


Order Wisconsin Calendar Now!! 


The 1949 Wisconsin Calendar, dedi- 
cated to the centennial of the Univer- 
sity, is now available. A desk-type en- 
gagement book printed in dark green 
ink on heavy white stock, and bound in 
cardinal red plastic, contains 54 photo- 
graphs of University scenes in Madi- 
son and around the state, as well as 
historic state and university dates. 
$1.00 each, boxed for mailing. Your 
bookseller has it, or order direct from 
the State Historical Society, Madison 6, 
Wisconsin. 


Principals to Meet in Chicago 


The 33rd Annual Convention of the 
National Association of Secondary- 
School Principals will be held at the 
Congress Hotel in Chicago, Feb. 26- 
Mar. 2. 


Principals Publish Yearbook 


Elementary School Principalship— 
Today and Tomorrow, the 1948 year- 
book of the Department of Elementary 
School Principals, was published in 
September. The yearbook is a research 
study of elementary school principal- 
ship prepared with a view toward aid- 
ing grade school principals. Copies 
have been distributed to the members 
of the department and additional copies 
may be purchased from the NEA. 


Cooper Named to Commission 


Shirley Cooper, associate professor 
of education of the University of Wis- 
consin, was recently appointed as one 
of the six new members of the Na- 
tional Commission of Safety Education 
by the executive committee of the 
NEA. 


Stout Institute News 


Pres. Verne C. Fryklund returned 
from a leave of absence in Japan where 
he assisted the Secretary of the Army 
in setting up certification standards 
and organizing a four year curriculum 
for Japanese vocational education . . 
November 5 he addressed the general 
assembly of the Iowa State Teachers 
convention . . . Stout enrolled 929 stu- 
dents, highest enrollment in history. 
. . » A Stout Founder’s Day on Sep- 
tember 26 to honor the memory of Sen- 
ator Stout attracted 700 persons to 
hear Senator Wiley, Governor Renne- 
bohm, and State Superintendent Calla- 
han speak. 


“Double Track” Plan Explained 


In an article in the June School Sci- 
ence and Mathematics, Marguerite E. 
Wolfinger, mathematics instructor in 
Superior East High School, explained 
her method of teaching mathematics by 
showing its application to useful living. 
Her article is entitled, “Mathematics 
Designed to Serve Differing Individual 
Needs”. Whatever the students inter- 
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est he is shown the usefulness of 
mathematics in his particular field. 


Monroe Entertains Teachers 


Members of the Monroe Board of 
Education entertained the public school 
faculty at a dinner party at the Mon- 
roe County Club on Sept. 27. Herbert 
T. Johnson, president of the Board, 
acted as toastmaster and introduced 
board members and their families, and 
E. O. Evans, superintendent of schools, 


presented the teachers and their fami- 
lies. Mrs. Willis Gruenewald, president 
of the Monroe Teachers Association, re- 
sponded for the faculty. 


Georgiady Heads ASCD 

Alex Georgiady, director of the cur- 
riculum and instructor in the Manito- 
woc Public Schools, was elected presi- 
dent of the Wisconsin Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop- 
ment at the meeting in Madison, Sept. 
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to use. 


If further interested in this unusual Folk Dance Library, 
the price is $1.5. Just send your order directly to the authors 
— ANNE SCHLEY DUGGAN, JEANETTE SCHLOTTMANN, 
ABBIE RUTLEDGE, o” the taculty for HEALTH, PHYSICAL 
EDUCATION AND RECREATION, TEXAS STATE COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN, DENTON, TEXAS. 


We hope the foregoing is helpful to you 
just as millions of péople find chewing 
Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum helpful to them. 


Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum is your standard 


of quality for real chewing satisfaction 


ij RHE FOLK DANCE 


Here may be a dream come true...a { 
complete, easy-to-follow, copiously 
illustrated 5 volume Folk Dance Library. 
Dances, music, historic and geographic 
background of each country are included. 


LIBRARY 





Just about to come off the press is this help- 
ful, fascinating new 5-vol. Folk Dance 
Library, complete with 83 folk dances, col- 
ored costume plates, simple piano accom- 
paniment for each dance, step patterns and 
diagrams to make teaching easier. 

With all this goes detailed information about 
how to get up a folk festival or folk dance 
party. Everything is written from firsthand 
teacher experience with an understanding 
of teachers’ problems. You can integrate fun 
and study in a way that naturally awakens 
enthusiasm, 


Your school library committee, your Parent- 
Teacher group, your town, or state librarian 
might like to hear about this Folk Dance 
Library, and get it for your entire school 
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24, At the session plans were made for 
the joint sponsorship with the Univer- 
sity of the state regional conference in 
Madison in April. 


Wausau Has Fall Picnic 


The Wausau Education Association 
held its annual fall picnic dinner and 
meeting in the Youth Building at the 
Marathon .Park, Sept. 30. Members of 
the Board of Education were guests of 
the organization. Highlighting the pro- 
gram was an address by Mrs. Sarah 
Caldwell, Akron, Ohio, who is presi- 
dent of the Department of Classroom 
Teachers of the NEA, and a surprise 
teacher talent show arranged by A. C. 
Kiefer, chairman of the Program Com- 
mittee. 


Clausen Heads Viroqua Schools 


R. E. Clausen, superintendent of 
schools in Weyauwega, resigned in Au- 
gust to accept the superintendency at 
Viroqua, beginning Sept. 13. 


Best Resigns at Pt. Washington 


Margaret Best, a teacher at Port 
Washington for 30 years and principal 
at the Wilson Street School for 17 
years, resigned recently because of ill- 
ness. Miss Best taught in the schools 
at Saukville for several years before 
joining the staff at Port Washington. 


Student Handbook Published 


The 1948 Student Council Hand- 
book has just come off the press. It is 
the newest publication of the National 
Association of Student Councils, an or- 
ganization sponsored by the National 
Association of Secondary-School Prin- 
cipals, 1201 Sixteenth St., N. W. Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. It is sent without 
charge to all members of the National 
Association of Student Councils and is 
available to anyone else for $1.00. This 
publication is a useful handbook for 
student councils, their sponsors, and 
high school administrators. 


Platteville STC News 


Enrollment this fall has reached an 
all-time high. Total figures at the be- 
ginning of the second week, still in- 
complete, had reached 794. 

Four new teachers have been added 
to the faculty. Marion Schleifer is re- 
placing A. Tress Lundman as speech 
instructor. She has taught at Wells 
College, Aurora, N. Y., and at Southern 
Mississippi College, Hattiesburg, Miss. 
Frederick L. Thomas, a graduate as- 
sistant at the University of Wiscon- 





ORDER A WEBSTER CHICAGO WIRE 
RECORDER AS YOUR SCHOOL’S 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
This wire recorder can be used in the office, 
commercial, speech and music departments. 

Webster Chicago Wire Recorder, 


| | ee eee ee, $ 99.96 
Webster Chicago Wire Recorder, 
1 aera eae 114.50 





Webster Chicago Wire Recorder, 
Bg gp ES EE RS ae ee 149.50 
Audio and visual aids, phonograph and record 
changers, amplification systems are available 
for schools. Write for flier 
ROYAL RADIO SUPPLY 
1800 Frazier St, R4 Madison 5, Wis. 
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sin, succeeds Lloyd Drake in the chem- 
istry department who resigned to ac- 
cept a position in Oklahoma. Florence 
Nylin is home economics instructor in 
place of Marion Lee. Dorothy Gamble, 
a former teacher in the public schools 
of New York and Bape tg is teach- 
ing third grade. O. Bille, industrial 
arts instructor, mitinalinr to accept a 
position in agricultural engineering in 
the California Polytechnic College, San 
Luis Obispo, Cal. He has been suc- 
ceeded by Emerson W. Manzer who has 
taught industrial arts in several Wis- 
consin high schools and in the city 
schools of Bronxville, N. Y. 


Shawano Teachers Welcomed 


The Shawano Board of Education 
and the Executive Board of the PTA 
jointly sponsored a luncheon for the 
teachers of the Shawano Public Schools 
following their meeting on Labor Day. 


Changes Made in State Dept. 


Since schools closed last spring, two 
staff members have left the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction and three 
have been added. Lavilla A. Ward, su- 
pervisor of the deaf and blind, retired 
after many years of educational serv- 
ice to Wisconsin. John Duffy, hearing 
consultant for the department, left the 
service to continue his graduate study 
at the University of Wisconsin. These 
vacated positions will be filled shortly. 
The September Journal contained an 
account of the three supervisors which 
have been added to the staff. 


Outagamie Grads Travel East 


Following commencement last June 
the graduates of the Outagamie County 









Let Your Friends 
Tour Our Country And 
Its Possessions As The 
Guests of Governors, Senators and State Officials 


e NOW YOU CAN SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
A TRULY DIFFERENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just imagine your friends receiving « letter every week for 
fifty-two weeks from a Governor, Senator or State Official. Each 
week a four-page letter from one particular state or possession, 
describing the beauties, facilities and points of interest . . . fully 
illustrat 

Fora period of 52 weeks your gift list will thrill to a free wur 
of our great country and its —— Your friends will have an 
illustrated travelogue that they will treasure through the years, 
Letters from a to California from the great North to the 
deep South .. . from romantic Hawaii! 


The Gift for Those 12 to 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will want to be _— special guest on 
the U.S. Tour. And just a gentle reminder not forget a 
gift for yourself. 


Send your gift list today . without money. The first of 52 
weekly letters will be received on December 23rd by all you list 
and a letter a week every week thereafter for twelve months. A 
beautiful Vo card, bearing your name as sponsor, will be enclused 
with the first letter. 

Remember . . . send no money. Just send your, gift me today. 
You will be invoiced at the low cost of $5.20 in January . . 
for each series of 52 letters ordered. This is the ane startling new 
gift idea of the 1948 Christmas Season. 


U.S. TOUR BUREAU 
Dept. M-24 
415 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 
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WINSTON. FLASHES 





B. FRANKLIN proved the power of elec- 
tricity, even before his famous kite ex- 


periment, by executing a turkey. Did he 
dream of a day when any housewife could 
use an electric roaster to cook her Thanks- 
giving bird? 

THOUGHT FOR THE MONTH 
(Emphasis on Book Week, Nov. 
14-20) “No entertainment is so 
cheap as reading, nor any pleasure 
so lasting.”” Lady M. W. Montagu 











ROUTES of recent Winston textbook ship- 
ments to Puerto Rico, South America, 
Mexico, Hawaii, the Philippines, Alaska, 
Israel, Burma, China, and New Zealand 
were easily traced on the beautiful teach- 
ing maps in Our NercuBors Geographies. 
PPI 
LOBSCOUSE or loblolly? How would you 
like a big helping? Know what they are? 
See Toe Winston Dictionary. 
a el 
RETAIL SALES for 1948 are expected to 
reach an all-time high of $125,000,000,000, 
6% above the figure for 1947. Population 
trends place textbooks among consumer 
goods in which sales steadily mount. 
OVI 
STILL PIONEERING! ALGeBRA— MEANING 
AND Mastery, Book I, first unit in the 
Snader Mathematics Series, will beanother 
Winston “famous first.” 
i 
FICTION, poetry, science, biography, his- 
tory, geography, nature study—all may 
be found in ApVENTURES IN ReEapING. 
ws 
PRESIDENTS of the U. S.—more were born 
in November than in any other month. 
nr 
JUVENILES— 16 exciting, historical novels 
comprise the unique LAND oF THE FREE 
Series, edited by Erick Berry. Number 
One, SeveN Beaver Skins, story of the 
New Amsterdam Dutch, is ready. 
ad 
TELEVISION prognosis — 13,500,000 sets 
will be in use by the end of 1952. 


ODD 


COMING—a new GEN- 
ERAL MATHEMATICS 
by Foster E. Gross- 
nickle for either initial 
presentation or review 
from 9th grade up. 








1010 ARCH STREET 


PHILADELPHIA 7 
Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Los Angeles 15 


Dallas } 
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Normal] School at Kaukauna enjoyed a 
five-day excursion by chartered bus to 
eastern points. After a ferry trip across 
Lake Michigan from Manitowoc to 
Ludington, Mich., and stops at Lansing, 
Willow Run, and Detroit, they entered 
Canada for a journey across the Prov- 
ince of Ontario. A day and night at 
Niagara Falls climaxed their vacation 
tour. The return trip was via Buffalo 
and along the southern boundary of 
Lake Erie to Chicago. The last day 
was spent in Chicago. 


Convention Speeches 


Copies of the convention lectures pre- 
sented at the general sessions of the 
WEA convention are available for 
$1.00 for each lecture or $5.50 for the 
complete set of six. Please mail your 
check or money order to Florence Mar- 
quardt, 4140 N. 14th St., Milwaukee 9. 


New Principals at New Places 


Clarence Thorson, principal at 
Blanchardville, resigned to accept the 
superintendency at Weyauwega. He 
was succeeded at Blanchardville by 
L. M. Cowley of Cadott. Edward Eus- 
tace was elected principal at Linden. 


Beckley—Cardy Man Retires 


Scott Ansley, the Wisconsin repre- 
sentative of the Beckley—Cardy Co., 
has retired after many years of serv- 
ice in the state. He has been succeeded 
by Duane J. Windau of Milwaukee. 





NECROLOGY 
Mrs. Florence Shackelton Thorpe, 52, 
teacher in the Randall School of Madi- 
son, passed away, Sept. 5 at a hospital 
in Wausau. She had been a member of 












DICTIONARY 
Second Edition, Classroom 
and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 

Webster’s New International 
Dictionary lessens the need for 
investment in supplementary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 
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Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 4 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 77) 
dictionary -makin 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G.& C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 
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the Madison Public Schools system 
since 1926. Mrs. Thorpe was active in 
educational groups having served on 
several professional committees in the 
school system and several committees 
of the Madison Education Association. 
* * x 

Charles N. Nelson, 56, a member of 
the West Allis High School Social Sci- 
Staff for 23 years, died recently. After 
graduating from the Door—Kewaunee 
County Normal he taught in the rural 
schools of Door County and later or- 
ganized the first high school on Wash- 
ington Island. Mr. Nelson was gradu- 
ated with honors from the Central STC 
at Stevens Point and from the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. While at West 
Allis he was a hard worker for the 
new teachers retirement law which was 
passed by the last session of the legis- 
lature. 


Earl C. MacInnes, 55, former super- 
intendent of schools at Jefferson died 
suddenly at Van Nuys, Calif., on Au- 
gust 11. He was superintendent at 
Jefferson for 11 years resigning in 1931 
to accept an appointment to the faculty 
at Yale University. At the time of his 
death he was superintendent of the 
McKinley Boys’ Home at Van Nuys. 
He had served in both world wars. He 
was captain in the army during World 
War II and was stationed at Madison 
in the army training program. 


CLUB PINS AND GUARDS...MEDALS—TROPHIES 
for all clubs: French, 
Latin, Arc, Drama, Photo, 
Sports, Commerce,Home 


Econ., Hi-Y, Tri-Y, Jour- 
nalism, Library...and 
hundreds more! Also 
Honor Awards...Free 
catalog for your various 

fgrsssiacet 912. 
DEPT. J, 1031 W. 7th St 


J. A. MEYERS & €O., INC. (6, Angeles 14, Colifornio 











F. W. Ferguson E. F. Randolph 
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Your Group Insurance 
Representatives 





These are the men who service your teachers’ group 
insurance in Wisconsin. Please feel free to call upon 
them when they may be of service to you or your 
local association on insurance matters. There are also 


over 50 local agents to help you with your problems. 


For information on your teachers’ group insurance write 


WISCONSIN EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


404 INSURANCE BUILDING, MADISON, WISCONSIN 


Washington National Insurance Co. 
520 Tenney Building, Madison, Wisconsin 


SOR NR OER REAR ee mm 


C. K. Salm E. J. Butcher 
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Headline Happenings 





Wisconsin Education Assn. 


NOVEMBER 1948 


Organized 1853 





CHIEF STATE SCHOOL 
OFFICERS TO MEET 
IN MADISON IN DEC. 


National Headquarters 
Established in July 








The Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Chief 
School Officers of the nation 
will meet in Madison, Dec. 
3-6. Edgar Fuller, director 
of the Division of School Ad- 
ministration, U. S. Office of 
Education, was recently ap- 
pointed executive secretary 
of the National Council to 
succeed E. B. Norton who re- 
signed to accept the presi- 
dency of the Alabama State 
Teachers College. 


The headquarters has been 
established as a part of a 
more extensive program 
planned by the organization. 
A certificate of incorporation 
recently approved by the 
State Tax Commission of 
Maryland empowers the 
Council: “to engage in the 
continuous study of prob- 
lems relating to school sys- 
tems and their educational 
curricula and administra- 
tion; to assemble and dis- 
seminate information relat- 
ing to the operation of schodi 
systems, their educational 
curricula and  administra- 
tion; to cooperate with other 
public and private organiza- 
tions and with federal, state, 
and municipal agencies and 
international organizations 
responsible for correlating, 
integrating and aiding edu- 
cational activities and for as- 
sisting either directly or in- 
directly public education.” 





County Superintendents 
Elect R. W. Ostrander 


At the annual meeting of 
the Wisconsin County Super- 
intendents Assn. held in 
Madison in September, Rob- 
ert W. Ostrander, Grant 
County superintendent of 
schools, was elected presi- 
dent to succeed Leonore M. 
Feldmann of Prairie du 
Chien. Beatrice Burgdorff of 
Mauston was chosen vice 
president, and L. D. Culver 
of Stevens Point, secretary- 
treasurer. 








Keefe and McFarland Will Be Headline Speakers 
For American Vocational Association Convention 








WEA Centennial Exposition Booth 








: | 
NWTA Urges Higher = [ tue wea BooTH 











Grade Entrance Age 
: | The above is a photograph 
At the annual convention: | of the WEA booth at the 
in Eau Claire, Oct. 14-15,)Centennial Exposition at 
the Northwestern Wisconsin} West Allis in September. 
Teachers Association went|The pictures on display at 
on record as favoring the|the office of the Executive 
enactment of a law requir-| Secretary during the WEA 
ing that each child in order | convention were the ones 
to enter the first grade must/used in that centennial ex- 
have reached his 6th birth-| hibit. On the cover of our 
day on or before June 80| convention program appeared 
preceding the school year.|the photograph of the inte- 
The Association also en-| rior of the log schoolhouse, a 
dorsed the proposed reor-|part of which may be seen 
ganization of school dis-|in this picture. This minia- 
tricts which was authorized | ture replica of the school of 
by the last session of the | 1848, built by the pupils of 
legislature. ithe Steuben Junior High 
eee School of Milwaukee, was 
Provisions for Veterans | the center of attraction for 
For the benefit of veter-|thousands of visitors who 
ans who have returned to|saw in picture evidence of 
the teaching field, the Asso-|the educational progress of 
ciation proposed that time}a century. 
spent in the armed service be | ties 
considered equivalent to r 
teaching time as credit| Slade, NEA Director, 
toward retirement pensions 
and that veterans be allowed | 
to pay the sum toward pen- | 5 : 
sions they would have paid | S. R. Slade of Wausau, 
during that time and the/| State director of the Na- 
state contribute to the fund | tional Education Association, 


according to the formula. | attended a meeting of the 
Board of Directors at the 


The schools of the area were . , 
commended by the Associa- | NEA headquarters in Wash- 
tion for their part in the| ington, Oct. 3-5. The pur- 


Wisconsin Centennial cele- | pose of the session was to 
bration. 
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Vocational Auditorium Will 
Be Rededicated in Memory 
Of Robert L. Cooley 





Frank B. Keefe, Sixth Dis- 
trict Congressman from Wis- 
consin, and Kenneth McFar- 
land, superintendent of 


| schools of Topeka, Kansas, 


are the principal speakers 
for the general sessions of 
the American Vocational As- 
sociation national convention 


| in Milwaukee, Nov. 30-Dec. 


4, according to an announce- 
ment by Wm. F. Rasche, 
chairman of the General 
Planning Committee and di- 
rector of the Milwaukee Vo- 
cational School. 
Congressman Keefe gives 
the address for the opening 
session on Nov. 30 which 


| will be followed by a panel 


discussion on “Vocational 
Education in the Jnterna- 
tional Situation” by some 20 
men and women who have 
recently been overseas on 
educational assignments. The 
chairman of the panel will 
be Franklin Keller, princi- 
pal of the Metropolitan Vo- 
cational High School of New 
York City. 


Potter Gives Address 
On the evening of Dec. 1, 


| the Auditorium of the Mii- 
| waukee Vocational and Adult 
| Schools will be renamed the 
| Robert L. Cooley Auditorium. 
| Milton Potter, former super- 
| intendent of schools of Mil- 


waukee, will give the dedi- 
cation address entitled ‘“Rob- 
ert L. Cooley, Vocational 
Educator.” The same eve- 
ning Kenneth McFarland 
will address the session on 
the subject “The ‘U’ in Edu- 
cation.” All other meetings 


| will be sectional. 


Attends Nat'l Meeting | 


Mr. Rasche reports that 
more exhibits than ever be- 
fore shown at an AVA con- 
vention will tell visitors what 
is new in textbooks, equip- 
ment, and materials. 

Several local committees 
are planning exhibits of vo- 


| eational and adult education 


| school 


work in Wisconsin, 


| special tours of interest to 


| 


visitors, and entertainment. 
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Western Schoolmen 
Observe Anniversary 


The Western Wisconsin 
Schoolmasters Club has 
sued a 20 page booklet en- 
titled “A Quarter Century 
of Educational Development 
in Western Wisconsin” in 
commemoration of its 25th 
anniversary. It begins with 
a photo engraving of the 
original report of the organ- 
izational meeting and traces 
the professional activities of 
the club to the present time. 
Each year some educational 
problem has been selected for 
intensive study by the entire 
membership. In 1922-23, the 
year of the founding of the 
organization, the topic for 
study was “A _ Statistical 





is- 


Analysis of the Number of 
Pupils Failing in One or 
More Subjects”, and the 


1947-48 subject was ‘“Re- 
ports of Progress of Curric- 
ulum Improvement in this 
Area.” Several statistical re- 
ports reveal the growth of 
educational activities in 
Western Wisconsin schools. 


Charter Members 

Charter members of the 
club who attended the anni- 
versary banquet at Hunters 
Lodge near La Crosse were 
Walter Senty, then principal 
at Arcadia and now a mem- 
ber of the State Department 
of Public Instruction; Nick- 
olas Gunderson, then super- 
intendent at Sparta and now 
in the State Motor Vehicle 
Department; E. J. McKean, 
then and now superintendent 
at Tomah; Everett L. Wal- 
ters, director of Secondary 
Education at La Crosse State 
Teachers College; G. M. 
Wiley, principal of Central 
High School at La Crosse 
and later superintendent of 
schools at La Crosse. 
now a member of the State 
Assembly from Galesville. A 
complete list of all adminis- 
trators in the area and the 
period of their service in 
each school system is con- 
tained in the booklet. 


Walters Secretary 
At the anniversary ban- 
quet John Guy Fowlkes, dean 
of the School of Education of 


He is| mer tours of the NEA. These 


| Milwaukee, 


the University of 
Wisconsin, was the 
principal speaker. 
Rexford Mitchell, 
president of the La 
Crosse STC, has 
been president of 
the Club during the 
past year, and Ever- 
ett L. Walters of La 
Crosse STC has the 
distinction of being 
the secretary since 
the founding of the 
Schoolmasters Club. 

Already the Club 
has outlined several 
challenging ques- 
tions to be consid- 
ered. 

Mr. McKean, who 
appraised the influ- 
ence of the organi- 
zation, is the only 
public school admin- 
istrator who has 
had 25 years con- 
tinuous membership. 


Left to right: 





Administrators Urge 
Independent Office 


S. Office 





Removal of the U. 


of Education from the Fed- | 


eral Social Security Agency 
was recommended by presi- 
dents of state associations of 
school administrators, 
ing in Chicago, Sept. 26-27, 
at the call of the AASA. 


Administrators from 40 


meet- | 


states unanimously urged that. | 


Congress establish the U. S. 
Office of Education as an in- 
dependent agency of the fed- 
eral government under 
general control of a policy- 
making board of laymen ap- 
pointed by the President with 
the consent of the Senate. 


Wisconsin Teachers 
Take N. E. A. Tours 


educa- 





Several Wisconsin 


|tors joined teachers of other 


states in the conducted sum- 


increasingly popular summer 


|vacation jaunts covered sev- 
eral areas of North America. | 


Those visiting Western 
United States included Molly 
Hiller and Goldye Hiller of 
Marguerite 
Hasse of Antigo, Leone Mur- 
ley and Bertha M. Hageseth 
of Richland Center, 
ise Monson of Eau Claire. 


the | 


and Lou- | 


New England and Quebec 





410 Ins. Bldg. 





PARKER TEACHERS AGENCY 


GEORGE R. RAY, Owner and Manager 
46th Year 
Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 


Madison 3, Wis. 


held the interest of Edna 
Kunz and Elva May of She- 
boygan, Kathryn Eagan of 
Muscoda, Mildred Griswold 
of Richland Center, Gerald- 
ine Miller of Spring Green, 
Florence Kuehn of Milwau- 
kee, and Pauline Abel of La 
Crosse. 





fis 





Cut courtesy of Mr. Walters 


Charter Members of the Western Wisconsin Schoolmasters Club: 
Walter Senty, Nicholas Gunderson, E. J. McKean, 
Everett L. Walters, and G. M. Wiley. 


Mexico—south of the kor- 
| der—was visited by Lois 
| Woods and Irna Rideout of 

La Crosse, Devere Cain, 
Irene Walezak, and Frances 
Jelinek of Milwaukee, Flora 
| Jane Macdonald of Ashland, 
and Kenneth R. Sager of 
Appleton. 





TIMELY TEXTS FOR 
YOUR CLASSES 





nomics. 


try. 
principles. 


wide range of topics. 


ECONOMICS FOR OUR TIMES 


Smith. Interesting, understandable presentation. 
Strongly motivated. Emphasis on consumer eco- 


CHEMISTRY FOR OUR TIMES 


Weaver and Foster. Everyday life chemis- 
Interest-topics sequence. 


LABORATORY INTRODUCTION 
TO CHEMISTRY 


Weaver. 95 experiments and 51 workbook 
exercises covering fundamental principles and a 


George Pfeil, Wisconsin Representative 


Strong teaching of 











MeceGRAW- HILL 
Cate n = CO. INC. 


330 West 42nd Street 
New York, 18 New York 
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Prom Committees 


Vote for Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


“Coke 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF 


Ask for it either way ... both 
trade-marks mean the same thing. 


-OPYRIGHT 1948, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Kies Elected Vice Pres. 
Of Co. Superintendents 


Michael S. Kies, county 
superintendent of schools of 
Milwaukee County, was 
elected second vice president 
of the National Conference 
of County and Rural Area 
Superintendents of Schools 
at their third national con- 
ference held in Milwaukee, 
Sept. 30 to Oct. 2. W. A. 
Early, division superintend- 
ent of Norfolk County 
Schools, Va., was elected 
president and Florence Eck- 
ert, county superintendent of 
schools, Shawanee County, 
Kansas, was elected vice 
president. Memphis was 
chosen for the meeting place 
of the Fourth National Con- 
ference of the organization 
in 1949. 


Program for Assn. 


High spots in the action 
taken by the rural executives 
included the recommenda- 
tions for a reorganization of 


school districts, urged its 
members and the public to 
support legislation in the 


81st Congress providing for 
federal aid for schools with- 
out federal control, and 
urged the establishment of 
an independent federal of- 
fice of education entirely re- 
moved from political domina- 
tion, headed by a U. S. Com- 
missioner of Education se- 
lected by a lay national 
board of education. 





Milwaukee Schools 
Presented Pageant 


“Forward Wisconsin’, a 
19 scene pageant depicting 
the state’s history, was pre- 
sented for three nights dur- 
ing American Education 
Week, Nov. 9-11. It was 
written by William M. Lam- 
ers, assistant superintendent 
of schools. 

Three thousand senior and 
junior high school students, 
six massed choruses of more 
than 700 voices, and an all- 
city orchestra of 100 pieces 
took part in the pageant as 
the Milwaukee Public 
Schools’ contribution to the 
observance of the state’s cen- 
tennial. 

The various scenes were 
produced by students in in- 
dividual schools, under the 
director of members of the 
faculty of each school. Elias 
Lane, principal of Juneau 
High School who’ has di- 
rected previous all-city pag- 
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eants, was director of the en- 
tire presentation. 

Among the scenes were 
“The Ordinance of 1787,” 
“The Blackhawk War,” 
“Wisconsin as a Territory,” 
“Wisconsin as a State,” “The 
Establishment of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin,” and “The 
Centennial Gift.” 





Comic Books Condemned 
By Manitowoc County 


At the 55th annual meet- 
ing at the Washington Jun- 
ior High School at Manito- 
woe, Oct. 1, the Manitowoc 
County Education Associa- 
tion expressed its concern 
over the effect of comic books 
on children in a _ resolution 
commending publishers who 
are organizing a voluntary 
system of censorship. 

Contending that “news 
stands and stores through- 
out the nation have, in recent 
years, been flooded’ with 
many pulp type _ pseudo- 
comic magazines which have 
exerted a highly unfavorable 
influence on our youth,” 
members voted to commend 
the action of publishers who 
“have indicated their intent 
to publish only magazines 
containing no objectional 
material.” 


Credit for Military Service 


In another resolution the 
Association voted to increase 
efforts to obtain legislation 
which would give veterans 
who left teaching to enter 
military service credit for 
the teaching time spent in 
military service. 

Other resolutions passed 
included a statement of faith 
in democratic processes “as 
a means of settling all dis- 
putes and arbitrating differ- 
ences” and equality of oppor- 
tunity for education for all 
American youth. 





Student Council Assn. 
Met, Wauwatosa Nov. 12 


The 1948 Annual Conven- 
tion of the Wisconsin High 
School Student Council Assn. 
was held at Wauwatosa High 
School, Nov. 12 and 13, un- 
der the direction of Dorothy 
Carpenter, adviser of the 
Wauwatosa Student Council 
and Don Kaiser, vice presi- 
dent of the WHSSCA, co- 
chairman of the convention. 
High school, junior high 
school, and vocational schools 
student councils were in at- 
tendance. B. A. Kennedy of 
Prairie du Chien is execu- 


tive secretary of the Asso- | 


ciation. 








Supervising Teachers 
Elect Miss Urquhart 


Gertrude Urquhart, super- 
vising teacher in Milwaukee 
County, was elected presi- 
dent of the Supervising 
Teachers Association at the 
annual meeting in Madison, 
Sept. 21-22. Miss Urquhart 
succeeds Edythe Sanderman 
of Menasha. Tillie Sylfest of 
Sparta was chosen vice presi- 
dent, and Alice C. Werth of 
Wausau was named secre- 
tary—treasurer. 








_ Math Teachers to Meet 


At Ohio State University 


The National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics will 
hold its Ninth Christmas 
Conference at Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio, 
December 29 and 30. Six sec- 
tional meetings will be held 
devoted to problems relating 
to the teaching of high 
school and junior college 
mathematics and the prepa- 
ration and in-service train- 
ing of teachers. 


Topics to be considered in- 
clude questions involving the 
contents of courses in alge- 
bra and general mathemat- 








ics, instructional and learn- 
ing aids, guidance, tests, 
teaching of statistics in the 
high school and junior col- 
lege, coordination of high 
school and college mathe- 
matics programs, and appli- 
cations of mathematics in 
business and industry. The 
latest films and filmstrips 
will be shown at various pe- 
riods during the two day 
conference. 


A copy of the program and 
general information may be 
obtained by writing to the 
National Council of Teach- 
ers of Mathematics, 212 Lunt 
Building, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Evanston, IIl. 





Social Studies Council 
Plans Chicago Meeting 





“Expanding Horizons in 
Social Education” is the 
theme for the 28th Annual 
Meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies 
which will be held at the 
Palmer House in Chicago, 
Nov. 25-27. A copy of the 
program may be obtained 
from Merrill F. Harthshorn, 
executive secretary of the 
council, 1201 Sixteenth St., 
N. W. Washington, D. C. 
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FILM RENTAL CATALOG NOW READY 


Write for our new 92 page catalog containing up-to- 
date listings of all films in our Rental Library. 


| PHOTOART VISUAL SERVICE 


Telephone MArquette 8-0396 
840-44 No. Plankinton Avenue, Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
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Lake Superior and North Wisconsin 
Associations Unite for Convention 





The North Wisconsin Edu- 
cation Agsn. at its annual 
convention in Ashland, Octo- 
ber 7-8, voted to consolidate 
with the Lake Superior Edu- 
cation Assn. According to 
Verna Mae Johnson, presi- 
dent-elect of the North Wis- 
consin Education Association 
the two groups of officers 
will work together as a com- 
mittee to work out the prob- 
lems of consolidation. Officials 
believe the reorganization 
will lead to larger member- 
ship and consequently better 
financial support which 
should mean better conven- 
tion programs. The plans 
are to hold the convention 
alternately between Superior 
and Ashland. 


Officers Elected 


Verna Mae Johnson, com- 
mercial instructor in the 
Ashland 
High School 
was. elected 
president of 
the North 
Wiscon- 
sin Educa- 
tion Assn. 
for 1949. 
John Howell, 
supervis- 
Miss Johnson ae : Reser F 





County, was 


chosen vice president; Al-. 


phonse Ricelli, commercial in- 
structor in Hurley High 
School, was elected secre- 
tary; for treasurer the asso 
ciation elected Clement Ber- 


tagnoli, Hurley High School | 


teacher, and George Kinney, 
agriculture instructor at 
Ashland High School, was 
named executive Committee 
member. 


Resolutions Adopted 


The Association went on 
record favoring legislation 
which will further equalize 
school aids for both element- 
ary and secondary school dis- 
tricts. For teacher welfare 
the Association urges fur- 
ther study and improvement 
in the State Retirement Sys- 
tem, the exemption of teach- 
ers retirement from federal 
income tax, and permission 
for teachers who left their 
teaching position to enter 
the armed services to have 
their years in service accept- 
ed as a portion of the 30 
years required to obtain the 
guaranteed benefits under 
the Retirement Act of 1947. 





SLADE 

(Continued from page 25) 

discuss problems common to 
the elected state directors in 
their important work and to 
acquaint them with the pro- 
gram of the NEA for the 
school year 1948-49. 





Woerdehoff Takes Job 
With Vocational Board 





F. J. Woerdehoff who has 
been director of vocational 
and adult education at 
Watertown since 1946, be- 
came supervisor of the state 
board of vocational and adult 
education, specializing in 
adult education. A graduate 





of Milwaukee STC and Syra- 
cuse University, he has been 
a teacher and supervisor of 
academic subjects and adult 
education in the West Allis 
Vocational School. Before 
going to Watertown he was 
director of the Vocational 
School at Merrill. From 
1944-46 he served as com- 
munications officer in the 
U. S. Navy. 




















Notice To All Credit Union Members 


W.E.A. Membership 
Please note that membership in the Credit Union is only open to members of the 
W.E.A. If you have not yet purchased your 1948-49 membership, which is $2.00, 
please do so at once in order that your account may be continued on the books of the 
Credit Union. The $2.00 fee may be sent to the Credit Union at the below address or 
to the Wisconsin Education Association, Insurance Building, Madison 3, Wisconsin. 


Passbook Call as of December 15, 1948 


Please send in your passbook by December 15, 1948 for audit and posting of 1948 
dividends. Passbooks will not be returned until some time in January, as audit and 
dividend posting cannot be completed until after December 31, 1948. Address pass- 
— to: Chairman of Auditing Committee, Wisconsin Teachers Credit Union, below 
address. 


Any payments on loans or any share purchases are to be forwarded as usual during 
this period, and they will be recorded in the passbooks in this office. 


WISCONSIN TEACHERS CREDIT UNION 


409 INSURANCE BUILDING MADISON 3, WISCONSIN 








Application for Membership, Stock and Loan 


IN oso adn ty caste ees endo AOE Eee Member of WEA... 
<1) | re Martied. Ao, Widower__--___-_ / 1 aS 
Annommt Desnied $....2 ee Mor blow Danie as Date of First 

LL: |, Se ee eRe re aes Purpesé of LOG ice ete eens 


Qualified loans granted up to $300 on signature only; on loans over $300, please offer 
security, such as salary assignment, or chattel mortgage on household goods or 
car, or endorsers, etc. 

If you wish to offer endorsers as security, list their names below: 

NN i as leach cee Sep bie es vs cba itcigo eae Address ~_--~-- Se ee Or eee 

1 OT eee y a ees PLR CN. oa ARS nee eR Borer pO a ay Se 


PETIT ORC OTIINIONN nce eee Sees Salety G.4..33. esas 
Lg hf re ee UC SIRI I sn set stn pe te ee aceon months 
My total indebtedness is $__-__-_--_-_-------- Nature of Indebtedness________________ 
Do you owns car fo. Make and Year... Encumbrance $__--__~~ 
Who, if anyone, is dependent upon you for support ?____-_--_-_---__--__--______-- 


I ‘Dicseciae” acter nS ee EMTS eee is 28 WE Te 
Naina of ty’ Werents niiee Sheir Adare tects dep aeaas 


we ee ee a a ww oo oo oo Qe eo or wo ow = 


I hereby subscribe for one share of stock at $5.00 per share. 
SS | Se Eee ae Wee ees Permatiant quiets... eee as 
|S a AS a PI Mi Eee, eae ek ee ee CS I a csstccctesdn canna 


CREDIT COMMITTEE 
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Audio-Visual Aids 





These new films have been reviewed 
by teacher committes under the direc- 
tion of Walter Wittich, Director of 
Visual Instruction of the University of 
Wisconsin. They are available through 
the Bureau of Visual Instruction or 
other film rental libraries or may be 
purchased from your audio-visual spe- 
cialists. 








Mammals of the Countryside (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Nat. Sci., In- 
termed., Gen. Sci., Jr. H. S.; Clubs 
Junior, Adult.) ‘ 


The film treats the common animals 
of the countryside as friends or ene- 
mies of the farmer. It is a readiness 
device and shows the appearance, en- 
vironment, and habits of the skunk, 
red fox, woodchuck, opossum, raccoon, 
beavers, and mink. (Coronet) 


Meaning of Long Division (Sound; 10 
min.; $1.75 T; Use: Arith., Inter- 
med.; Math., Sr. H. S.; Teaching 
College.) 

By means of animated drawings, 
the meaning of long division as noth- 
ing more than a short-cut way of do- 
ing a series of subtractions is ex- 
plained through graphic visualization. 
Using two problems, animated explana- 
tions of actually how single and then 
group subtractions are performed when 
the divisor is subtracted from the divi- 
dend to yield the quotient reveal to 
the intermediate grade child what too 
often is a mechanical process. (Bri- 
tannica) 


Mosquito (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; 
Use: Home Econ., Jr. H. S., Sr. H.S., 
College; Health Intermed., Jr. H. S., 
Sr. H. S.; Nursing Adult; Biol., Sr. 
H. S., College; Clabs Junior, Adult.) 


Leisural explanations accompany mi- 
crophotography, close-ups, and direct 
photography to show all stages of the 
life cycle of, the mosquito. Remarkable 
sequences on egg laying, pupa Jevelop- 
ment, and the final emerging of the 
adult precede descriptions of contro: 
techniques for the eradication of the 
insect. (Britannica) 


Mother Goose Stories (Sound; Color; 
11 min.; $2.50 GI; Use: Reading 
Read. Primary; Soc. St., Primary; 
Lang. Arts Primary.) 

Through an animated cartoon tech- 
nique, the presentation of Little Miss 
Muffett, Old Woman in a Shoe, Humpty 
Dumpty, and the Queen of Hearts is 
very artistically done. (Bailey) 


Safety To and From School (Sound; 
10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: Phys. Educ., 
Primary, Intermed.; Safety Pri- 
mary, Intermed.; Health Primary, 
Intermed.; Lang. Arts Primary, In- 
termed.) 


* 30 


The film describes safety practices 
in going to and from school in city and 
suburban areas. Through reenactment 
of hazards and safe ways of crossing 
streets, small children are shown safely 
completing the adventure of going to 
school, operating bieycles, and scoot- 
ers. (Young America) 


Tugboats (Sound; 10 min.; T; Use: 
Lang. Arts Primary, Intermed.; 
Geog., Sr. H. S.; Soc. St., Primary, 
Intermed., Jr. H. S.; Clubs, Junior, 
Adult.) 


The tugboat pulls a freighter out of 
its berth at the dock to begin a long 
ocean voyage; it tows a large oil barge 
across the harbor; and finally, it joins 
other tugs to dock a giant ocean liner. 
The acquaintance is made of the tug- 
boat’s crew, and the tug’s mechanism 
and how it is operated are shown. 
Harbor activities are presented show- 
ing boats and ships of various types, 
buoys, and lighthouses. (Britannica) 


Wool (Sound; 10 min.; $1.75 T; Use: 
Lang. Arts Primary, Intermed.; 
Home Econ., Jr. H. S., Sr. H. S.; 
Nat. Seci., Primary, Intermed.; Soc. 
St., Primary, Intermed.) 


Tells the complete story of wool from 
sheep on a Wyoming range through 
the final knitting of worsted yarn into 
sweaters. The sheep are moved from 
the range to the ranch, and workmen 
clip the wool with power shears. The 
wool is baled and shipped to a mill for 
processing and spinning. At another 
mill the yarn is made into sweatei's. 
(Britannica) 


Drunk Driving (Sound; 20 min.; $2.50 
GI; Use: Safety, Sr. H. S., College; 
Indus. Arts, Sr. H. S.; Civics, Jr. & 
Sr. H. S.; Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


A most forceful argument for the 
statement, “If you drive, don’t drink; 
if you drink, don’t drive.” A young 
business man celebrates his promotion 
by drinking too many cocktails before 
going out to a country place with his 
wife and mother-in-law for dinner. The 
accident which his condition caused 
presents a lesson which should be 
learned by every driver (Teaching Film 
Custodians) 


On the Air (Radio) (Sound; 10 min.; 
$1.25 GI; Use: English, Jr. & Sr. 
H. S.; Gen. Sci., Jr. H. S.; Physics, 
Sr. H. S., Clubs, Junior, Adult.) 


Two presentations, the non-technical 
followed by the technical, characterize 
this film. Opening scenes show a na- 
tional hookup going into action. Well- 
worked out animations present the 
technical aspects of the audio wave 
and its relation to the carrier wave 
through studio pickup, antenna re- 
lease, and reception. (Jam Handy) 





..» bere’s your 
source for--- 


@ Encyclopaedia 
Britannica... 


TEACHING SLIDE- 
FILMS 


(filmstrips) 


THE HUMAN Bopy 
(Series of 8—$21.60) 


ANIMAL FRIENDS 
(Series of 8—$21.60) 


CHILDREN OF MANY LANDS 
(Series of 8—$21.60) 
REGIONAL GEOGRAPHY 
THE UNITED STATES 
(Series of 6—$16.20) 
UsING NUMBERS 
(Series of 16—$43.20) 


®@ Johnson Hunt 
Productions 
8 one-reel (B/W or color) 
sound pictures on— 

INTRODUCTION TO FRACTIONS 
How To ADD FRACTIONS 
How To SUBTRACT FRACTIONS 
How TO CHANGE FRACTIONS 
How To MULTIPLY FRACTIONS 
How To DIvIDE FRACTIONS 
DECIMAL FRACTIONS 
PERCENTAGE 


® Simmel—Meservey 
Educational Films 


HuMAN RELATIONS (8 titles) 

SociAL StupiEs (16 titles) 

SCIENCE (8 titles) 

GEOGRAPHY (11 titles) 
Filmstrips on... 

CHILD COOPERATION AND 

SELF-DISCIPLINE (9 titles) 
Records .. . 

“TUNEFUL TALES” AND OTHERS 

FOR PRIMARY 


@ Jam Handy 
Distributive Education . . 
BEHIND THE COUNTER 
(Series of 5 sound slidefilms) 


SELLING AMERICA 
(Series of 5 sound slidefilms) 


Sales educational 
SOUND MOTION PICTURES 
(3 titles) 

Descriptive folders and catalogs and 
preview plan for these audio- 
visual teaching aids sent 
upon request. Write... 


JACK C. 


COFFEY CO. 


205 W. Wacker Dr., Chicago 6 
Tel. RAndolph 6-7100 
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THE LATEST BOOKS OF INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


At Work in the Kitchen 


Lauretta Larson Wieland, teacher of 
Home Economics in the Waukesha 
Senior High School, has incorporated 
the many useful techniques in conduct- 
ing home -economics classes into the 
book At Work in the Kitchen. In a 


simple outline form the student is able © 


to see at a glance the goals ahead and 
the means to reach those goals. All the 
skills necessary for the student to ac- 
quire in order to become efficient and 
capable are listed in a simple and 
direct way. Two chapters are devoted 
to proper use and care of kitchen 
equipment. Part VI provides several 
self-rating devices for the student to 
see the progress made. Numerous clever 
drawings fit into the text. 
International Textbook Co. 


Adventures With Numbers 


Jesse Osborn, mathematics consult- 
ant, and Adeline Riefling, educational 
counselor and reading specialist, both 
of the St. Louis Public Schools, have 
written a series of unique and teach- 
able arithmetic texts. The titles, such 
as Busy Beavers and Straight Shooters 
for example, are used to catch the eye 
of the pupil and the drawings within 
the text are equally attractive. 
Webster Publishing Co. 


List $1.50 


Graphic Arts Crafts 


Désiré Kauffman of the School of 
Education, New York University, has 
presented a survey of graphic arts 
processes in Graphic Arts Crafts. It 
covers linoleum block printing, wood 
engraving, etching, silk screen print- 
ing, lithography, bookbinding and 
letter press printing—a chapter for 
each of the processes. First a brief his- 
torical background is given and then 
the tools, procedures, and major uses 
are taken up. This is a practical text 
for the neophyte who wants to know 
how to reproduce words or pictures in 
various ways. 


D. Van Nostrand Co., Ine. 
The Eskimo Store 


The Eskimo Store is a picturesque 
story of present-day life in Alaska 
written by Mrs. Ann Lange and illus- 
trated by Gladys Blackwood. A narra- 
tive for beginners, it is an account of 
the friendship between a little Amer- 


$2.20 











INDUSTRIAL ARTS IN 
GENERAL EDUCATION 
by Gordon O. Wilber, 
State Teachers’ College, 
Oswego, N. Y. 
MOST SIGNIFICANT 
Contribution to Industrial 
Arts Teacher Education 
in 1948 
272 pages, 57% x 8%, $3.50 
Order Now for 30-day 
free examination 
Dept. 204, Scranton 9, Pa. 





40> INTERNATIONAL TEXTBOOK COMPANY 
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ican girl and an Eskimo girl of the 
same age. The entire story is told in 
simple language and in full-color and 
black and white drawings. 


Albert Whitman & Co. $1.50 


Youth Comes of Age 

Wellington G. Pierce, head of the 
Social Studies Department of the 
Woodrow Wilson High School, Long 
Beach, Calif., presents in Youth Comes 
of Age the personal problems of high 
school boys and girls in a readable and 
understandable manner. It includes in 
its scope family relationships, boy-and- 
girl relationships, developing emotional 
independence and maturity, adiusting 
to environment, and preparation for 
courtship and marriage. It is a book 
young people will read for it presents 
to them facts they want to know. 
McGraw-Hill Book Co. $2.60 


Classics for Enjoyment 


Some of the choicest of the world’s 
literature has been edited and adapted 
by Benscoter, Bunce, Holmes, et al to 
meet the needs of the average high 
school pupils. Ivanhoe, Oliver Twist, A 
Tale of Two Cities, Jane Eyre, Lorna 
Doone, Pride and Prejudice, Selections 
from Poe, and Les Miserables are now 
available. Simplified vocabulary and 


removal of long, difficult, and involved 
passages and _ interpretations make 
these books readable and understand- 
able. Simplified editions of Silas Mar- 
ner, David Copperfield, Wuthering 
Heights, Moby Dick, and The Count of 
Monte Cristo are now in preparation. 
Laidlaw Bros. List $1.52 


The Alice and Jerry Books 

This is a series of beginning reading 
tooks where the introduction of prac- 
tically every word is accompanied by 
numerous drawings so that the pupil 
has the many uses of the work ex- 
plained. To make them most attrac- 
tive and appealing the publishers have 
many of the drawings in color. 
Row, Peterson & Co. 


Biology and Human Affairs 


For classes using the New Edition of 
Biology and Human Affairs by John W. 
Ritchie the study of biology will have 
new and practical significance. The 
author’s lucid style of presentation 
makes this textbook continuously in- 
teresting and in many places exciting 
reading. Biology and Human Affairs 
acquaints the student with the con- 
crete facts of biology and at the same 
time organizes these facts in accord- 
ance with the principles and wide ideas 





more successful futures. 








TEACHING IS OUR BUSINESS, TOO! 


"All carrier boys must get the same consideration 
that | would give my own son.” 
every Milwaukee Sentinel youth counselor who's 
job it is to teach Sentinel carriers the rules of busi- 
ness and sportsmanship. 
responsibility, these men join teachers everywhere 
in a co-ordinated effort to build better boys and 
It is an honor to share in 
the job of guiding our men of tomorrow. 


Presented by the 


MILWAUKEE SENTINEL 


This rule guides 


Keenly aware of their 
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that give them meaning. The point of 
view is practical. The ‘student learns 
to apply his knowledge to the improve- 
ment of his own life and the improve- 
ment of the things on which life de- 
pends. The text is accurately illus- 
trated and there are comprehension 
tests and suitable activities. 


World Book Co. List $3.40 


The Wonderworld Readiness 


George Stone and Doris Noble have 
prepared a 98 page Science Readiness 
Book for six-year-old children who 
have the spirit and attitudes of true 
scientists. Page after page of colorful 
drawings gives the child a p'easurable 
introduction to science. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons $1.00 





EVERYBODY SHOULD 
FINGER-PAINT ! 


Shaw Finger-Paint should be 
used frequently on every art pro- 
gram. Arts and crafts instructors 
—nursery and grade teachers—all 
find this medium invaluable. It 
is at once educational, artistic, 
absorbingly entertaining and 
psychologically effective. Shaw 
Finger-Paint, in 14, % and 1 
pint jars and larger containers, 


are available in sets or bulk. 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


41 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mental Magic 

“Yes,” said an energetic and effer- 
vescent young salesman, “I’m a mind 
reader. I can tell exactly what you’re 
thinking.” 

“In that case,” said the purchasing 
agent, “I beg your pardon.” 


Telling Not Asking 

Smith’s legal expenses had been run- 
ning high, so when he met his lawyer 
on the street, he said, “Nice day, isn’t 
it? Remember, I’m not asking you—I’m 
telling you!” 


Deduction 


The new elevator man went to his 
boss and asked to have the day off to 
help his wife with the housecleaning. 

“Jim, I am always glad to grant any 
reasonable request,” said the boss, “but 
your wife has just phoned and said she 
yee not need you.” 

“Mr. Jones,” replied Jim, ‘There are 
two persons in this building who handle 
the truth loosely and I am one of them. 
I’m not married.” 


He Asked For It 

Minister: “And what does your 
mother do for you when you’ve been a 
good girl?” 

Little Girl: “She lets me stay home 
from church.” 


YOURS for the asking 


The advertisers in The Journal of- 
fer booklets and charts that will add 
new color and interest to many of the 
projects that you will undertake dur- 
ing the coming year. Write directly to 
the advertisers or use the handy cou- 
pon below. 


3c. “Ten Rules for Sehool Bus Safety” 

—a poster 18” x 24”—is a new idea 
with animated cartoons by Don 
Herold to illustrate safety rules 
for bus riding pupils. One poster 
to a school. (Superior Coach Cor- 
poration) 

. 96-page catalog illustrating and 
describing Worktext, workbooks, 
and other instructional aids avail- 
able for all elementary and high 
school subjects. (The Steck Com- 
pany) 

. “Complete 5-Way Plan for Den- 
tal Health unit in grades 1-6.” 
Teacher’s Manual outlines program 
and provides helpful diagram 
showing proper technique for 
toothbrushing; Cardboard Model 
of a Set of Teeth for demonstra- 
tion; Daily Care Score Sheets; and 
Giant Class Certificate in addition 
to a basic wall chart, “Why Do 
Teeth Ache?” 


3c. “Questionario Game” is not an in- 
telligence test, but a game with an 
educational motive. It is divided 
into nine groups, according to ages, 
with 50 questions for each age 
group. Correct answers are given 
on the reverse side of each ques- 
tion page. (F. E. Compton) 

. “Four DeVry Education Bulle- 
tins.” No. 1, “The Use of Motion 
Pictures During the Past Twenty 
Years.” No. 2 “Suggestions for 
Organizing Student Operator’s 
Club for Projected Teaching Aids 
Department.” No. 3 “Suggestions 
for Organizing a Functioning Au- 
dio Visual Teaching Aids Depart- 
ment.” No. 4, “Suggestions for Ef- 
fective Techniques of Utilizing Mo- 
tion Pictures in the Classroom.” 


5e. “Quick Reference Folder” of class- 
room films, classified according to 
subject matter for a single teach- 
ing problem or for a school-wide 
teaching program. (Encyclopedia 
Britannica Films) 





State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


3¢ is enclosed for each item checked. 
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USE THIS COUPON 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 


8c. 4c. 12c. 18c. 14c. 15c. 


RIS oo oe ee City 
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